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Diseased nature oftentimes breaks fo 

In strange eruptions; and the teemin 
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Within her womb; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shake’ the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moss grown towers. 
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MOUNT AZ TNA. 

We present our readers in this number two 
engravings of Mount A‘tna, which are rendered 
particularly interesting at the present moment, 
as from the latest accounts from Sicily we learn 
that the mountain was again vomiting forth its 
volcanic flames. A letter from a gentleman 
near the spot states, that three new craters have 
been formed, one of which vomits lava, the se- 
cond stones and sand, and the third only smoke. 
The stream of lava was at tbe time of writing 
more than a mile in breadth, and about eighteen 
miles in extent. The loss of property is of 
course immense, many vallies being filled, fruit 
trees and vineyards destroyed, Xc., while the in- 
cessant earthquakes have demolished several 
villages. The lava moving slowly, the inhabi- 
tants have generally escaped. Ten thousand 
strangers and others who came to visit the moun- 
tain were living in tents. Bronte, Lord Nelson’s 
village, was likely soon to be overwhelmed, the 
lava being but a few miles from it. 


The following account of this wonderful moun- 
tain is full of interest,and having been compiled 
from various sources, forms a suitable accompa- 
niment to the plate. 


Erna, (in Italian, monte Gibello,) the famous 
volcanic mountain on the eastern coast of Sici- 
ly, not far from the Catania. This mountain 
rises more than 10,000 feet above the surface of 
the sea; Buffon thinks, 2000 fathoms; Saussure 
gives 10,963 feet, Spallanzani 11,400, and Sir G. 
Shuckburgh 10,954. Its circumference at the 
base is 180 miles. On its sides are 77 cities, 
towns and villages, containing about 115,000 in- 
habitants. From Catania (T.) tothe summit the 
distance is 30 miles, and the traveller must pass 
through three distinct climates—the hot, the tem- 
perate and the frigid. Accordingly, the whole 
mountain is divided into three distinct regions, 
called the fertile region (regione culta), the 
woody region (regione selvosa), and the barren 
region (regione deserta). The lowest region ex- 
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tends through an ascent of from 12 to 18 miles. 
The city of Catania and several villages are 
situated in the first zone, which abounds in pas- 
tures, orchards, and various kinds of fruit-trees. 
Its great fertility is ascribed chiefly to the de- 
composition of lava; it is perhaps owing, in part, 
to cultivation. The figs and fruits in general, 
in this region, are reckoned the finest in Sicily. 
The lava here flows from a number ef small 
mountains, which are dispersed over the im- 
mense declivity of tna. The woodyregion,or 
temperate zone, extends from 8 to 10 miles in a 
direct line towards the top of the mountain; :1t 
comprehends a surface of about 40 or 45 square 
leagues, and forms a zone of the brightest green 
all round the mountain, exhibiting a pleasi 
contrast to its white and hoary head. It is calle 
la regione selvosa, because it abounds in oaks, 
beeches and firs. The soil is similar to that of 
the lower region. The air here is cool and re- 
freshing, and every breeze is loaded with a thou- 
sand perfumes, the whole ground being covered 
with the richest aromatic plants. any parts 
of this region are the most delightful spots upon 
earth, and have inspired ancient and modern 
poets with images of beauty and loveliness. The 
animal kingdom of these two regions is not equal 
in point of richness to the vegetable. The upper 
or barren region is marked out by a circle of 
snow and,ice. Its surface is, for the most part, 
flat, and ie approach to it 1s indicated by the 
decline of vegetation, by uncovered rocks of 
lava and heaps of sand, by near views of the ex- 
panse of snow and ice, and of torrents of smoke 
issuing from the crater of the mountain, also by 
the difficulty and danger of alvaneimg amidst 
streams of melted snow, sheets of ice, and gusts 
of chilling winds. The curious traveller, how- 
ever, thinks himself amply rewarded, upon gain - 
ing the summit, for the peril which he has eu- 
countered. Thenumber of stars seems increased, 
and their light appears brighter than usual; the 
lustre of the milky way is like a. pure flame that 
shoots across the heavens; and with the 1 aked 
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eye we may observe clusters of stars totally in- 
visible in the lower regions. The scorice, of 
which the mountain is composed, have the same 
kind of base,containing schor! and feldspar. The 
first eruption of which we have any authentic 
account, is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. The 
last eruption took place in 1819. It appears very 
probable that mount A‘ctna is exhausting its vol- 
canic powers, as the eruptions of modern times 
are by no means so frequent as in former ages, 
nor are they so tremendous in their extent and 
effects. Before the Christian era, there were 9 
eruptions, of which those in 477 and 121 B. C. 
are the most important: after Christ; the most 
important are those in 1160, 1169, 

1537, 1669, 1693, 17635 1787, 1792, 

1811, 1819. Mount A°fa supplies S 

large part of Italy, and even Malta, 

luxury of snow and ice. The trade in 

ticles belongs to the bishop of Catania, who, as 
it is stated, makes from 3000 to 4000 dollars per 
annum by it. The vegetation of the woody re- 
gion is exceedingly luxupiant. There is one 
chestnut tree, under which 100 horses may be 
sheltered against the sun. 

The first station in the ascent of the mountain 
is Nicolosi, plate 1, let. H, which is about 12 
miles up the mountain, and 2496 feet above the 
level of the sea. The road from Catania to this 
station lies over old lavas and the mouths of 
extinguished volcanoes, which are now convert- 
ed into cornfields, vineyards and orchards.— 
The figs of this region, and the fruits in general, 
are reckoned the finest in Sicily. Not far from 
Nicolosa is monte Rosso, which was formerly a 
plain ; but in 1669 a new crater was opened init, 
and discharged a dreadful torrent of lava, which 
flowed into the sea and formed a kind of promon- 
tary,{see Y). It is surrounded, to the extent of 
of two miles, with a black sand, which was 
thrown out in that eruption, and which then co- 
yered an extent of 15 miles, to such a depth as 
to bury the vines and shrubs that were scattered 
over the soil. Some of the finer particles of it 
were wafted by the wind as far as Calabria. 

The old crater on the summit of tna raged 
for two or three months before this event, in an 
unusual manner: and this was also the case with 
Volcano and Stromboli, two burning islands to 
the west of it. In the evening of the 11th of 
March, at the distance of about twenty miles 
from the old mouth, and ten miles from Catania, 
a chasm was opened in the east side of the moun- 
tain, which is said to have been several miles 
(Borelli says twelve) in length, and five or six feet 
wide. This was not far from the place where 
monte Rosso afterwards rose, and yang in 
the direction of the grand crater of A°tna. See 
pli. V.V.V. On the night following, in the 
ylace where this mountain now stands, another 
a cleft opened, and several other chasms 
were formed in different parts of the mountain; 
and there issued from all of thein huge volumes of 
smoke, accompanied with the usual phenomena 
of thunder and earthquake. From the principal 
chesm there issued the same night a stream of 
jaya, which directed its course to a lake called 
la Hardia, about six miles from Monpellieri, 
and in its way destreyed many dwelling-houses, 
and other buildings in the adjacent villages. 
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The next day it moved towards a tract of coun. - 
try called Mel Passo, inhabited by about 800 
people, which, in the space of twenty hours, was 
entirely depopulated and laid waste; the lava 
then changed its direction, and destroyed some 
other villages. Monpellieri and its inhabitants 
were also destroyed. On the 23d of March, the 
stream of lava was in some places two miles 
broad, and extended itself to the village of Mez- 
zalucia. On this day a new gulf was-opened, 
from which were discharged sand and ashes, 
which formed a hill with two summits, two miles 
in cireumference, and 150 paces high; these 
consisted of stones of different colors. 

M. Houel went down into one of the openings 
of this mountain with torches, but could not 
reach the bottom, and was obliged soon to re- 
turn on account of the extreme cold. The cra- 
ter is of an oval form, and the opening through 
which he descended was in one extremity; but 
he inclined to think that the crater which rises 
above it had been formed of matter discharged 
by another mouth; or perhaps it might have had 
a more centrical opening, through which the 
stones, sand, &c. that form the crater, were dis- 
charged. This mountain is one of the mouths of 
Etna, through which it discharges, from time to 
time, great quantities of lava, sand, ashes, &c. 
The sides of the craters are not all of the same 
height; those to the east and west are consider- 
ably higher than the intermediate summits, be- 
cause the currents of the ashes passed alternate- 
ly from east to west, and fell upon these sides in 
greater quantities than upon the others; which 
circumstance has given to this voleano the ap- 
pearance of two summits. 

St. Niccolo dell’ Arena, in the neighborhood of 
this mountain, is an agreeable resting-place for 
travellers who visit Attra. This is an ancient 
edifice, founded on the lava, and was formerly 
the habitation of a number of Benedictine 
monks, who, about 200 years ago, were obliged, 
on account of the devastations occased by the 
lava, to abandon it, and retire to Catania. Here 
are many inscriptions which record the ruinous 
earthquakes, torrents of lava, and showers of 
sand and ashes by which it has been damaged, 
and even destroyed, together with the dates of 
their different repairs. ‘The black sand, thrown 
- in 1669, is more easily changed into vegeta- 
ble earth than the lava; and has for many years 
been planted with extensive vineyards: whilst 
‘there are many beds of ancient lava that remain 
in an unproductive state, and destitute of every 
kind of vegetable. 

At a small distance there is another mountau, 
called Montpelieri, or Monpileri, (see letter G). 
This is of a spherical form, ahd its perpendicu- 
lar height does not exceed 300 feet, and its cir- 
cuit is abouta mile. It is perfectly regular on 
every side, and richly overspread with fruits and 
flowers. Its crater is large in proportion to the 
mountain itself, and is as exactly hollowed out 
as the best made bowl. This mountain was 
formed by the first eruption that destroyed the 
ancient Hysia, which was celebrated for its 
fertility, and particularly for its honey, and 
thence calied Mel Passi; thus, in consequence 
of being reduced by several eruptions, and more 





particularly by that of 1669, toa state of wretch- 
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ed sterility, 1t obtained the contemptuous appel- 
jation of Mal Passi. The lava, however, in its 
course over this beautiful country, has left seve- 
ral little islands or hillocks, which exhibit a sin- 

ular appearance, with all the bloom of the most 
faxuriant vegetation, encompassed and rendered 
almost inaccessible by large fields of black and 
rugged lava. 

The summit of #tna, surrounded with large 
masses of lava, is exhibited in plate ii. A. A. A. 
represents one edge of the lava of 1787, which 
issued from the upper crater. B. B. is the cir- 
cumference of the crater, with its cleft. C.C. 
through which the internal part is discernible. 
D. is the flat bottom of the crater; and E. the 
aperture in the bottom, from which the larger 
column of smoke F. F. arose: which aperture, 
though it was at one side of the bottom, is, for 
the greater distinctness of view, represented in 
the middle. G.G. is that part of the edge of the 
crater from which its internal part is best seen, 
and where the design of it might be most conve- 
niently taken. H.H. is the smaller column of 
smoke to the north-east. 

The numerous caverns that are met with in 
different parts of A°tna deserve notice. Kircher 
spealxs of one, which he saw, capable of contain- 
ing 30.000 persons. One of these caverns still 
retains the name of Proserpine, from its being 
supposed by the ancients, that it was by this en- 
try Pluto conveyed her into his dominions; on 
which occasion Ovid describes Ceres as search- 
ing for her daughter with two trees, which she 
had plucked from the mountain, for serving the 


purpose of torches. 
a 


Original. 
LOVE AND GLORY. 
The foe had fled and the fight pass’d on, 
And night in her stillness was reigning ; 
Save the random shot of the distant gun, 
Or the soldiers low complaining. 
Far down where the battle had hottest been, 
Where the blood-tinged brook ascended ; 
With a shrinking form and a pallid mein, 
A gentle maiden bended. 
She bent o’er her lover’s gory bed, 
for his life was fast receding ; 
On her heaving breast she pillowed his head, 
And essay’d to staunch its bleeding. 
“Oh look on me, love!” but he heeded not, 
“Oh tell me thon art net dying !” 
He heard but the far off battle shot, 
He saw but the foeman flying. 
“Fly! fly with me Alfred—Oh !” vainly she wept, 
And twined her white arms around him! 
Too far on the war-storm his fierce spirit swept, 
And the spell of the battle still bound him. 
He raised from her breast‘ To the battle on! 
On freemen the foe’s before ye !” 
“Oh hush thee, my Alfred the battle is gone !” 
“On! on! for your country’s glory !” 
“ What ! quail soldiers quail ! by the fame of my sire, 
“ ll hew down the craven that cowers ; 
* Back, back to the battle! Ay, form now and fire, 
Then charge and the victory’s ours ! 


LOVE AND GLORY-——THE PARTING HOUR-——-FREEDOM OF THE PRBSS. 
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One rush of vitality swell’d his frame, 
The blood bursted forth as he started ; 

“On! on!” and he stagger’d—he sunk ty his fame, 
“On! on!” and his spirit departed ! 

One wild look of terror the maiden cast, 
On the form of her lifeless lover; 

One look, ’twas the saddest—the loveliest cast, s 
One throb, and her sorrows were over. 


Her head on the breast of her hero sunk low, 
No sobs her soft frame betoken : 
And the dew gathered thick on her pale cold brow, : 
Cold! cold! For her heart was broken. pe 
Man’s heart on a thousand paths may rove, 
For the guerdon of power or pleasure; 
But the glory of woman, her world is love, 
Her only, her every treasure. 
———<g>—__- 
THE PARTING HOUR. 
Oft have I seen the rising tear, 
Start forth at the word farewell, 
The lingering look of fondness dear. 
Speaking more than words can tell. 


Oft have I seen love’s smile appear, 
Amid those drops of parting sorrow, 
As cupid whispered in the ear, 
You only part to meet to morrow. 


Oft have I heard the trembling sigh, 
Burst from the bosom’sdeep recess; 
And if I'd ask the reason why, 
Thou’d answer, we must part! oh yes. 


And shall we part, oh! yes we must, 
For death the silver chord will sever, 

When mingled with our kindred dust, Ff 
’Jis then we part on earth forever. 7 Ng 


But we will meet in realms above, 
With heavenly spirits gone before, 


And then in never-ending love, 4 

We'll know the parting hour no more. i 
———————_— te 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. i 
The Press—the Press—the glorious Press, ae 
It makes the nation free! ae 3 


Before it tyrants prostrate fall, 
And proud oppressors fiee! 
In what a state of wretchedness 
Withont it should we be; 
And can we then too highly prize 
The source of liberty! 
The Press—the Press—the glorious Press, 
It dissipates our gloom! 
And sheds a ray of happiness 
O’er victims of the tomb: : 
See, darkness from his ebon throne a 
Has fled to realms of night, 
And o’er the worid is now diffused 
A flood of heavenly light. 
The Press—the Press—the glorious Press, 
What thanks are due to those, 
Who all attempts to quench its beams 
Triumphantly oppose; 
To them belongs the wreath of fame! 
The garland of renown! 
The honor ofa deathless name! 
A never-fuding crown. 





THE MORAVIAN INDIANS. 


Written for the Casket. 
Preparatory Remarks to the 


MORAVEAN ENDIANS: 
A TALE. 


The murder of the Moravian, or Christian In- 
dians on the Tuscarawas, in 1782, was amongst 
those acts which make a nation blush; but like 
all other acts of man it has been discolored. The 
name of Col. David Williamson, who was the 
nominal commander of the party who were the 
perpetrators, has been held up to infamy as a 
monster. This preface, and the Tale which fol- 
lows, were neither of them written to excuse the 
deed of horror, nor have I ever heard a single 
voice raised in its justification, though I was bred 
from a child to mature years near Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and of course in the very section 
ef country from whence the actors proceeded. 

The Christian Indians were placed in the very 
most dangerous position that was possible, not, 
as commonly supposed, on the Muskingum, but 
Tuscarawas, directly between the warlike tribes 
and the equally warlike frontiers of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; and as a natural and inevitable 
consequence, exposed to the suspicions of both 
parties. 

In the work published in 1819, in Philadelphia, 
by the A. P. S.,and written by Mr. Heckewel- 
der, formerly a Moravian Missionary among the 
Indians, we are made to believe, as far as the 
context can influence our opinions, that the 
Christian Indians on the Tuscarawas, were safe 
except on the part of the whites. This was far 


indeed from being the true state in which these 
people were placed. TheSimon Girty mention- 


ed by Mr. Heckewelder, was then a renegado 
amongst the hostile Mingoes and Shawnees, and 
in deeds of blood suffered no man to be his supe- 
rior. 

The almost universal opinion on the frontiers 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, from about 1778, 
was, that the chieftain and peaceable Indians 
or Tuscarawas ought to be removed. The law- 
less hands on both sides were dreaded, and the 
considerate and hurnane part of the whites, an 
immense majority of the whole, in foreseeing, 
most anxiously desired to avert a catastrophe.— 
With many of the actors | was personally ac- 
quamted, and must say, that the result of the ex- 
pedition could never have been premeditated, 
except by a few if by any single person. The 
aci was loudly, and I may say almost universally 
condemned in the settlements, not simply from 
dread of revenge, but from genuine feelings of 
humanity. 

Beside giving a coloring too strong on one side, 
Mr. Heckewelder bas made some material errors 
im facts and dates. In page sixty-four this author 
quotes part of a speech made by an IJadian, at 
which he says he was present, April, 1787; and 
in the next page states that “‘ Eleven months 
after this speech was delivered, ninety-six of the 
same Christian Indians, about sixty of them wo- 
men and children, were murdered, &c.” It may 
be rationally conjectured,that the two last figures 
ought to be transposed, and make the date 1778; 
but even then the date of the massacre would 
fall in March, 1779, whilst it really took place in 
the summer of 1782. Without troubling the 





reader with personal detail, I can assert that. 
though very young, I cannot be mistaken in the 
latter date. 

in page two hundred and eighty, when speak- 
ing of the second party sent out the same sum- 
mer, 1782, but commanded by Crawford and 
Williamson, Mr. Heckewelder states, after giv- 
ing some previous movements, they then shaped 
their course towards the hostile Indian villages, 
where being, contrary to their expectations, fu- 
riously attacked, Williamson and his band took 
the advantage of a dark night and ran off, and 
the whole party escaped except one Col. Craw- 
ford and another, who being taken by the Indians, 
were carried in triumph to their villages, &.— 
This account is exceedingly incorrect. There 
were several other persons taken with Colonel 
Crawford and tortured to death. Two very re- 
markable escapes were made; one by a man of 
the name of Stover,and the other, Dr. Knight.— 
The adventures of these two men would figure 
in romance, with all the interest of truth. Sto- 
ver was well acquainted with the country, and 
reached the Ohio on the fifth day. Dr. Knight 
was about twenty-two or twenty-three days ex- 
posed to every hardship and danger. 

So far again was the party from escaping with 
the exceptions given above, to say nothing of 
others, there were three men out of the near 
neighborhood where 1 lived who were never 
again heard of—of course perished ; their names 
were William Nimmons, William Johnson, and 
William Houston. 

These historical facts are given toserve as data 
to explain the natural causes of a deplcrable 
event. Inthe Tale my object has been to paint 
the times, and give the feelings of men as they 
were then agitated. Those feelings had their 
play in my presence at an age when impressions 
are not simply deep, but indelible. I can at this 
moment, when upwards of fifty years have pass- 
ed, see the faces of my mother and another wo- 
man who came running to where my mother 
stood, crying—* James Workman is killed! Ob, 
James Workman is killed!” Mr. Workman 
7 not, however, killed—he returned to his fa- 
mily. 
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I cannot weep, yet I can feel 
The pangs that rend a parent’s breast : 
But ah, whatsighs or tears can heal 
"Thy griefs, and wake the slumberer’s rest ? 
McDiavain. 


“if ever the view of any one picture of hu- 
man improvement was more than all others, cal 
culated to inspire sentiments of the most sublime 
enthusiasm, it is that of the ** Great West,’ that 
immense region around us, and from which issue 
the thousand and ten thousand fountains, ming- 
ling their tribute to form the mighty Mississippi; 
but to feel the entire beauties of this canvas 10 
their full harmony, they might have been seen as 
1 have seen, when the first outlines of civilization 
were sketched; and now, when are presented in 
continual succession, farms, towns and cities, 
connected by rivers, roads and canals, with all 
the busy hum of commercial life. They must 
have been seen whilst the how! of the savage was 
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still heard in the dark wild—when barbarism is 
replaced by all the allurements of cultivated so- 
ciety. Yes; atthe extremes of sixty years have 
I traversed these banks,” said old Kingsley Hale, 
raising his voice, while his still expressive eye 

lanced down the tranquil Ohio, and with his 
hand stretched towards the rising city of W heel- 


ing. 

““ My young friends, let any one of you ima- 
gine himself encamped on this spot alone and 
with an unbroken forest around him, crouched 
under a fallen tree with bis rifle, his only friend, 
clasped to his breast. It is night, stillness and 
darkness reign over the waste. You are fallen 
into a slumber, from which you are roused by a 
sound, long and piercing ; it comes from beyond 
that river. Isit the Cougar’sscream? no. Itis 
a thousand times more terrible—it is the yell of 
the Indian. This sound ceases, stillness again 
reigns; fatigue wraps your senses in sleep, from 
which the burning rays of a summer sun recall 
you towaking recollection; you grasp your faith 
ful rifle and rise with caution; you dare not stir 
a leaf, but what do yousee? One widesweep of 
cultivation. The forest is broken, fields stretch 
beyond fields, and of the primeval woods, what 
remain, serves to form a part only of the enchant- 
ing landscape. A city, with all the attributes of 
wealth and human enjoyment, occupies the fore- 
ground. What would be your astonishment at 
such a change? you could not believe it other 
than an illusion, for such a change have I seen, 
and from this very spot. Along this bank I was 
one of four, the remnant of forty, who escaped the 
savages. On yonder bank, and under that im- 
mense hotel, slumber the dust of my fallen 
friends.” 

“ Grand-papa,”’ interrupted a lovely girl, ““you 
have put us allinto sucha melancholy kind of— 
joy; such a—oh! [ don’t know what to call it; 
but you promised us the the tale of Schcenbrun.”’ 

* My little Ellen,” said the old warrior, plac- 
ing his hand on her head, “ the tale of Schcen- 
brun will indeed give melancholy joy—it will ex- 
cite regret for the past, and gladness that those 
days of blood are long gone into years of past 
time. 

‘In Europe, my young friends—my children, 
amongst many other societies of christians, arose 
one, * the United Brothers.” Some of these men 
came to America, not to bring a sword, but the 
glad tidings of peace. Their persuasive voice 
reached into the deepest recesses of these woods 
of which I have spoken, and entered the hearts 
ofmany natives. who embraced, not in name, but 
reality, the. doctrines of Christ. Of these red 
men and their families, many settled on the Mus- 
kingum. The messengers of christianity were 
Germans, and in memory of their native places, 
German names were given to three villages, Sa- 
lem, Gnadenhutten, and Schenbrun. During 
the twelve or thirteen years which passed be- 
tween the ‘Old French War,’ to the beginning 
of that of the Revolution, peace reigned over 
these solitary settlements; they were spots, and 
pleasing ones, on the beautiful Tuscarawas, 
where the children of nature learned to lisp the 
name of Him whose power brought them into 
existence. They were spots on which the eye 
of benevolence delighted to dwell, but over which 
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the prophetic eye would have wept tears of bit- 
terness. Inmany of my hunting excursions (for 
then we were al! hunters), I strayed to the creeks 
of Tuscarawas ; and many is the night my wea- 
ry limbs found rest at Schenbrun. But those 
days of peace were to be succeeded by a storm 
—a sweeping destruction, the American Revolu- 
tionary War. That great period gave a repub- 
lic to the earth, and humbled the proud oppres- 
sor. Such benefits were purchased with blood, 
and not in every case sustained with blood. 

“ If afew native Indians planted the olive, the 
much greater number cherished the laurel, and 
remained ready to dig up the tomahawk, or 
hatchet of war. With an improvidence, which 
has cost our lengthened fi ontier so much of blood 
and misery, these warriors were left to our ene- 
my. Every art was used to excite them against 
us. 

“Slow and constant was the stream of white 
emigration; and with superior arms and other 
means, every rising young man became a natu- 
ral enemy to the ce, Soa and the Indians felt that 
their inheritance was passing to the white race. 
Between these warlike bo.ties stood the three 
defenceless villages of Gnadenhutten, Schean- 
brun and Salem. Tireats from the east, at first 
slight, but yearly becoming more fierce and loud, 
reached the Moravian Indians on Tuscarawas, 
in accents of death. The sounds from the west 
were not less appalling; the Christian Indians 
stood between two hostile nations, suspected by, 
and exposed to the vengeance of both—no go- 
vernment to offer an arm to these unprotected 
and unsuspecting people ; and the whirlwind of 
destruction reached their dwellings. They pe- 
rished, but not alone. 

‘* Let us return some years and fix our eyes 
upon the early settlements along the Mononga - 
hela. Even before the ill-directed and il-fated 
expedition of British and provincials, under Gen, 
Braddock, some few habitations of whites had 
begun to appear along our streams; and in one 
of those rude cabins appeared and smiled Ellen 
Aylworth. Like a rose in the desert did I see 
this beauteous flower bloom. At that early time 
what little of society was to be seen, presented 
with much of kindness, a stern inflexibility of 
purpose, and with that tenacity, a promptness of 
action, which crowded events upon events. As 
the thunders of the Revolutionary War began to 
be hoarsely heard beyond our mountains, Ellen 
‘ose to womanhood, but with her rose another— 

Saul Garvin. ‘This young man was light of form 
and fleet as the deer on the hills. In person and 
in natural manners, never have I since beheld 
the equal to Saul Garvin. Ellen Aylworth was 
life and beauty personified—Garvin personated 
the times; he was serious but his heart was wartn. 
In other regions and stations Ellen would have 
shone amongst the gay, the gifted, and the great. 
They were two whom nature placed together and 
forced to love, yet their hearts were not alike 
moulded—they were not destined to tread happi- 
ly over the rough paths before them. 

** It always makes me smile when I hear the 
pride of wealth named, for never have I seen an’ 
rank—for | have seen all ranks—where this spi- 
rit was not equally active; and Saul and El 





felt its malign influence. Saul was under the 
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care of an aged uncle, and was pet and heir.— 
‘The wealth he was heir to, would not have been 
sufficient to fit out one of our modern dandies to 
pay a visit to the lady of his choice; but it was 
the most extensive fortune in the woods of Char- 
tier, and no man ever prided himself more on his 
superior wealth, than did old Hall Kent. With 
the nephew, the lovely Ellen was worth all the 
money on the earth, but with his uncle her beau- 
ty and innocence was just worth nothing. ‘The 
opposition of his uncle was only one of Saul’s 
vexations. Another poor young man beside 
Saul, saw and sought Ellen. If Saul sighed, 
Tielman Wells laughed, and Ellen, in the gaiety 
of her young heart, laughed with Tielman, and 
the poison of jealousy rankled. Saul was de- 
ceived and so were the neighbors, and sowas the 
joyful old Hall Kent. 

** So went on affairs for some days, and even 
weeks, and all the folly, passion, and extrava- 
gance of the world was acted on Chartier. Tiel- 
man Wells owned two horses, a saddle, bridle, 
watch, two rifles, and had by himten old Spanish 
dollars, and had also the full approbation of 
Kent. Ellen smiled when his name was men- 
tioned, and looked grave at the sound of that of 
Saul Garvin. Some wise une reinarked, ‘ how 
wonderful it was that Ellen could choose such a 
skipping raccoon as Tielman Wells, and reject 
Saul Garvin.’ Such a preference would have 
been wonderful if made, but though then young, 
1 thought I could see as far into a mountain as 
any ene, and if no one else did, I saw the true 
state of the case. 

“‘On a snowy winter morning, about ten miles 
from where the fine city of Pittsburg now stands, 
with my rifle on my shoulder, I was traversing 
the Chartier hills in eet of game. Amidthe 
loaded branches and falling flakes, | dimly saw 
the figure of another hunter, crossing the slope 
of the hill below me, and quickly perceived it 
was Saul Garvin. ‘Though in the untrodden 
woods he was slowly bending his steps towards 
the house of the father of Ellen. He was ar- 
rested by ‘ Saul, holoa! You are too late; Ellen 
is gone to Pitt, with Tielman.’ ” 

“Gone to Pitt with Tielman Wells,” replied 
the young man, as he appreached where | was 
standing. 

** Gone! yes,” rejoined I, “and do you turn 
your course and flirt with Jane Sparkle, and El- 
len will come to ber senses.” 


‘“‘ He looked me steadily in the face, and with| 


a visage no man but a hunter or an Indian could 
ever assume, pronounced as he cordially shook 
me by the hand, ‘ Farewell! Ihave a longer 
walk to make than to Jonathan Sparkle’s.’”’ 

“J was rather puzzled to know whether to 
laugh or be serious, but the latter meod prevail- 
ed, as | wasina moment alone in the forest. ‘The 
look of Saul fixed on my mind and made an im- 
pression I could neither account for, nor for a mo- 
ment forget. Thus silently impressed (for I 
communicated the circumstance to no per- 
son), two days passed,and on the third morning 
the dreadful report was spread, that Saul Garvin 
was missing—and murdered as was supposed.— 
With all my speed I hasted to the house of the 
distracted uncle, and revealing the meeting with 
Saul, led his uncle and a body of armed men to 
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the spot on which we had met. A rapid thaw 
had laid most part of the hill sides and tops nak- 
ed. For some miles we found tracks which we 
supposed to be those of the lost hunter, tracedon 
the snow remaining in deep vallies and the 
northern slope of the hills, but reaching the Ohio, 
all further search was useless. 

‘** Twenty-three years the fate of Saul Garvin 
remained wrapped in mystery, and within the 
same twenty-three years the grave had closed 
upon the regret of the heart-broken uncle, and 
the wasted form of Ellen Aylworth, and had also 
been marked by the ever to be lamented massa- 
cre of the Moravian Indians on Tuscarawas.— 
Seventeen years had the dust of the victims 
mingled with their parent earth, when the tardy 
justice of the United States recalled to their pro- 

rty and homes the remnant of the Christian 

elawares. Seventeen years had | never dared 
to visit the desolate spot, where so often I had 
met the warmest welcome; but when I learned 
that the poor surviving wanderers were to return, 
I determined to meetthem. A young man of this 
neighborhood, of the name of Thomas Car, was 
appointed to meet the returning Indians with a 
supply of provisions, and with him I went, and 
was present when the aged chief and his forlorn 
band reached the scene of murder. Time had 
sreatly changed us both, he knew me not, nor 
did I disturb his deep refiecting sorrow by any 
renewal of our acquaintance—to confess the 
truth, shame withheld me; as a white man I felt 
a share of the dreadful wrong, as did the plain 
uneducated young man beside me, though both 
were innocent of the deed. We silently followed 
the aged chief as he led a grandson by the hand, 
and pointed out where the houses a stood. 
Many of them had been supplied with cellars, at 
one of which much longer than the others, the 
old man stopped. It is seldom an Indian man 
weeps. but 1 saw the tears fall from his furrowed 
face into the hollow space. His feelings were 
for a few minutes that of human nature, but he 
seemed at some sudden thought to remember he 
was an Indian Chief, as he turned round and ad- 
dressing his grandson observed firmly, and in 
English, ‘ The grave of your father.’ ” 

* The young man sat down upon the slope ot 
the cellar, drew bis blanket over his head and 
remained silent, though his heaving breast show- 
‘ed strong agitation. 

“ With more of sorrow than anger, the chief 
fixed his eyes on me, and in very good English 
observed, * I hope you were not here at—’”’ 

*“ Not at thetime you mean,’ I solemnly inter- 
rupted, * thanks be given to the great spirit who 
rules over Indian and white.” 

** You are here now,” replied the chief, ‘‘there- 
fore I believe your words—seventeen years of re- 
flection must keep him away who was here then.” 

“« Many of them,” | replied, “have gone to their 
judgment seat.” 

** Some have, I too well know,” mournfully re- 
joined the chief, * and terrible was their depar- 
ture.” 

‘““Were you present?” I rather hastily de- 
manded. 

“Not when and where you mean,” emphatical- 
ly replied the chief, ‘and thanks be to the great 
spirit that | was not.”’ 
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We all remained silent for some time, when 
the chief again adressing me, demanded “Were 
you ever acquainted with a white man of the 
pame of Saul Garvin ?” ; 

“] was, and well, what of him—do you know—” 

“ Too much,” replied the chief—* too much 
for the white—warriors I will not call them—who 
dyed this place in blood. Sit down on this bank 
and you shall.” : 

We sat down, and after a long pause the chief 
resumed : ** Twenty-three years have the leaves 
of these woods been renewed and have again fal- 
jen, since hunting on the high hills towards the 
rising sun, I saw the smoke of a camp. The 
war-hatchet was then buried, and I approached 
the fire and by it found a young white man; he 
met and received me kindly, presented me some 
venison, and we feasted together. It was even- 
ing, and he invited me to share his shelter, and 
we slept together. In the morning I invited the 
white man to go home with me, and told him we 
could reach there when the sun rose so high, and 
J pointed to the south.” 

Of what nation art thou ?”’ demanded he. 

“ A Delaware, in your language,” I replied, 
“and a Christian.” 

He looked in my face long and thoughtfully, 
and then spoke, ** You are a christian; I think 
you do not deceive me—your place of residence, 
where?”’ 

* Scheenbrun,” I replied. 

‘** Do you receive white men into your tribe ?” 

“Very seldom; they are only bad men who 
leave the house to live in the wigwam.”’ 

‘** Not so always,” said the come A white man, 
quickly, and 1 was sorry for using the words bad 
men, and teking him by the hand, told him to 
come with me and we could talk more as we 
went on our way. He then shouldered his rifle 
and we set out for Scheenbrun, where, before we 
arrived, I was told by the young white man that 
he had been deserted by a young woman he in- 
tended to make his wife. 

“Was she the only young woman of your 
tribe?” T asked. 

“There were more,” he replied, “ but none 
like my-———” he did not pronounce her name.— 
i thought him so far foolish, but told him we had 
some girls with us who could make moccasins 
and leggins. His smile was that of an Indian 
and not of a white man. 

Our white friend remained some days with us, 
and we were all well pleased with him. Our old 
friend, whom you call missionary, was also well 
pleased, and we agreed to receive him. 

* As an Indian,” said the young man, “ and a 
christian will I live,’—and he fulfilled his pro- 
mise. 

“What name shall we give you ?” I asked. 

* Peter,’ he replied, and white Peter was soon 


» after married to one of our young women, and 


over this grave—for grave it is—stood their 
house. 
‘The house of Saul Garvin!” I interrupted. 
“The house of Saul Garvin,” repeated the 
chief, ‘and amongst that earth,” pointing to the 


| bottom of the cellar, “ lie the bones of Saul Gar- 


vin, and that sorrowing young man is his son— 
but hearme. Peter was soon an Indian in dress, 


> Manner,and language, for he learned our tongue 
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and became a chief and a wise one at our coun- 
cil fires. To the few whites who came to our 
villages, he was distant and reserved ; and in his 
new character remained unknown to all, and 
particularly to one or two who had as a white 
man been his intimate acquaintance: ‘ They are 
strangers, said Peter to me, ‘I know them no 
more ; they are here for no good.’ ” 

“The snow had melted and was gone; the 
winds of winter had passed, and the song of the 
birds was heard amongst the new born leaves and 
flowers; we were preparing our corn fields, 
when a swift messenger entered Schcenbrun and 
told us ‘ Wingenund is coming.’ Though still a 
warrior, and as you say a Pagan, the face of 
Wingenund spoke peace, and his words were 
words of truth, therefore we were glad, and 
walked joyfully to the council fire. The chief 
arrived ; his face was sad and his greeting slow 
and mournful. The warriofs whocame with him, 
waved their hands in kindness, but from their 
lips only escaped a few words, which faintly 
reached our ears. The clouds of fear passed 
over our hearts as the chief rose; we had never 
before seen Wingenund as we saw him now.— 
His dark eye fell upon us as his right hand rose 
and was stretched to the east.” 

“Do yousee the wolfstealing from those woods 
to tear the timorous fawn to pieces? His teeth 
crushes its bones; he drinks its blood and howls 
over the mangled limbs. You are the fawn— 
the pale faced warrior, no, the white murderer 
is crouching to spring upon and destroy you, 
your wives and little ones. Where are your 
arms? buried—trampled down so deep, you have 
not time todig them up. You sit down, and one 
ear is deaf, you cannot hear your red friends call 
to a place of safety—no! but you can hear the 
white man say, sit still, you are safe. Hear me, 
children, rise quickly and fly with me. The 
white man smiles, but see, the sharp knife is un- 
der his blanket. Come with me.” 

‘* Wingenund sat down, and we all sat stilla 
long time. At last Peterrose. Wewere allas- 
tonished, for Peter was no great talker, but we 
were pleased, and our ears were open. The. 
young chief spoke thus :” 

** Fathers, lam young and ought to hear what 
older and wiser men have to say, but your mouths 
are closed and I must speak. The word of our 
father comes from the great spirit, it is good. I 
was once a white man, and know that many 
white men are good men and brave men, who 
would not seek the unarmed to shed their blood ; 
but I know there are bad white men, whose ears 
and hearts are deaf. These bad men say you 
are the friends of your red brethren, who have 
taken up the hatchet with their red-coat white 
enemies. The voices of the good white men are 
soft and cannot be heard afar, but the voice of 
the bad man is loud as the panther’s scream.— 
Hear me, my friends, arise and go with Winge- 
nund.” Peter sat down and we were again all 
silent until W ingenund agen rose and spoke. 

“ ‘To-morrow morning I return to m le.” 

One of our old men then rose and said, “* Such 
as choose to go with our brotier be ready.” 

“ We Slowly and sorrowtuity sought our houses 
and families. The wife of Peter was my daugh- 
ter, her christian name was Anna, and that young 
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aman was then lying on his mother’s bosom. Their 
house was over this grave. We entered and sat 
down. Anna feared, she knew why—wept, and 
fixed her face on that of her son.” 

* Anna,” said Peter, “ you must go with Win- 
genund.” He then told her what I have told you. 

And you, Peter, will stay here if any others 
stay?’? Anna was a woman, a mother, a wife 
and a christian, but she was an Indian, and would 
not refuse to do what her husband and father de- 
sired her to do, and in tears and silence prepared 
for her journey. 

**In every house was heard the voice of dis- 
tress. Some whole families concluded to fly from 
the danger, but too many said, ‘ What have we 
done that we should fear the white men beyond 
the Ohio? To such as have come here we have 
been kind, and why should we fear? We wor- 
ship the same great spirit with the whites, and 
are we not their brothers? We will stay and 
trust in God.’ ” 

** Morning came, and Wingenund departed 
with such as were to depart with him; but, as he 
was departing, he turned round and said to those 
who remained behind, ‘ You say you are chris- 
tians like the whites, why should we fear the 
white men ? I tell you why you should fear many 
of these pale faces; it is because they are not 
christians ;’ and he was soon beyond our sight.— 
I do not tell you of the parting between those 
who went with Wingenund and those who stayed 
on Tuscarawas—I have no words.’” The old 
man remained silent for some time, when again 
conquering his feelings he resumed : 

**] went with my child and grand-child, and 
silent and painful was cur journey. It was not 
long that we were left to think upon our own 
miseries. The friends we left on the Tuscara- 
was were also not long left to tremble between 
hope and fear. The storm foretold by Winge- 
nund, burst upon their heads. A body of men 
under a man of the name of Williamson, rushed 
upon the defenceless, the unarmed and, as you 
have beer told, unsuspecting people. This band 
came not as open warriors but still with words 
of peace upon their lips.” 

“You are unsafe here,” said they to our bro- 
thers, and their wives and children, “* you must 
come with us, and stay with us until the war- 
hatchet is buried.” 

“We are not afraid?” replied the red men. 

* The Shawanees and Mingoes will come and 
destroy you,” repeated ‘the whites, “‘ you must 
come with us.” 

** Tt was useless to resist,and the Indians were 
preparing to follow theirenemies. Night passed, 
morning came, and tacy were told to prepare 
for death. Thelooks of too many of their savage 
enemies had forewarned them, and the sentence 
was expected—they were prepared, In pray- 
ers, hymns and tears, their last night was spent, 
and when the sound of death reached their ears, 
they bowed their heads, not to their murderers, 
but to Him whose decrees no man can reach.— 
They perished, and with them fell Peter, or Saul 
Garvin. A few young at the last moment, 
bounded from their captors, and though some fell 
in the pursuit, some escaped and brought us the 
dreadful tale. 
“ One of the men who read death on the white 
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faces in the night, spoke in our language to Pe- 
ter, and asked him ‘ why he did not make himseif 
known.’ ‘Because,’ said Peter, ‘1 know some 
of those pale faces too well. To make myself 
known to them would do more harm than good. 
if they carry us into the settlements I will make 
myself known, and will do you all the good in 
my power. You received me when a bad man 
forced me from my own people. You have treat- 
ed me kindly. I have lived and will die with 
you.’ He then desired to be left to himself, and 
was heard to speak no more to men; but his in- 
ward voice was turned to the great spirit, and 
in the morning his blood sunk into this ground, 
and from it cried to the great spirit for ven. 
geance, and was heard; the messenger of re- 
venge you will soon hear named. early one 
hundred unarmed human beings were here mur- 
dered and their bodies left to moulder amid the 
ruins of their houses. The panther, when he 
tastes, is never satisfied with blood. He drinks 
blood and his thirst burns more and more fierce- 
ly So did your people. The cries of the mur- 

ered had scarcely ceased to be heard along this 
river—the smoke of their houses had scarcely 
mingled with the clouds, when another party of 
white men came into our country, under Wil- 
liamson and Col. Crawford. 

‘** Meeting no resistance in the first instance, 
these men became bold; they advanced far into 
our country—approached the Sandusky towns— 
were met by warriors, defeated and Col. Craw- 
ford and many of his men taken and brought 
bound to our council fires. ‘Those who escaped 
death in the battle, or captivity, were scattered 
over the woods, exposed to the rage of the Indian, 
to hunger and to wild beasts. The bodies of 
many were made known to the Indian pursuers 
by the vultures’ flight. Some did return to their 
homes, not to dwell upon the deeds of the brave. 
But let us leave them who fled and return to 
those who 1n bonds had to bear the punishment 
of the wrongs committed by others, and to writhe 
in despair at their own madness and folly. 

* T was, with my daughter and grand-child in 
Detroit, when we heard of the murders at this 
place. Anna clasped her babe to her bosom, 
and raised her heart to the great spirit—wept— 
was silent, and was daily wasting away, when 
the second news reached us, that Col. Crawford 
ant some of his men were in the hands of the 
warrior Delawares. Anna was a christian, but 
she was an Indian; andI am an Indian, and will 
tell the truth. Over the memory of her husband. 
she was sinking towards the grave—the world 
of spirits, where she hoped to meet her Peter; 
but from the moment that the captive Crawford 
was named, | saw new life in her eye,—health 
seemed to return to her body, yet, not even her 
father suspected her purpose. Next morning 
Anna and her son were gone. I followed, but 
found her not unti! her terrible resolve was ful- 
filled. 

‘ Crawford, before the war-hatchet was dug 
up and dyed in blood, had been the friend of the 
Indians, christian and warrior; and when he 
was brought bound to the Sandusky, the Dela- 
ware warriors shook their heads and said, ‘ We 
are sorry. This man was once our friend; he 
has not come into our country as a wolf, but as 












aman. How glad would we have been had he 
been killed in battle, or escaped, and we had Wil- 
jiamson in his place.’ Thus spoke Wingenund 
and many more, but other voices were heard 
breathing revenge, The prisoner was brought 
before the Delaware warriors, and many looked 
to the ground, and all were long silent. At last 
an aged warrior rose, and his words fell like the 
edge of a heavy and sharp hatchet.” 

‘Where are we? Over the mountains, from 
the land of our fathers; and why are we here? 
The whites have driven us from stream tostream. 
We have often smoked with them the pipe of 
peace, the white man putting his foot on and push- 
ing deep into the ground the war hatchet, and 
s holdiite in his hand the speaking book, saying, 
-_*Red men you are blind, but here is the word of 
the great spirit, which will make you see.’ We 
answered, we have not learned to hear with our 
eyes. ‘ Well, we willsend you some of our black 
coats,’ replied the white men, ‘and they will 
speak to you from the book.’ Well, the black 
coats came to us and told us, that the great spi- 
rit loved peace; that we must not only bury, but 
burn the war-club and hatchet. 

“ Well, some of our people loved peace, and 
believed the words which they were told came 
from the great spirit. These people broke and 
buried the war-hatchet, and put the handle into 
a hoe and made corn. Their children laughed 
and played, and their wives sung songs from the 
speaking book. 

‘‘ But when the white men dug up the hatchet 
between themselves, our christian brethren were 
afraid; but the black coats told them not to be 




































































f afraid. Some of our old men went to them, and 
s told the Christian Indians, ‘ We know there are 
<' — some good white men, but they are few. We 
» ~ know there are bad white men, and they are 
0 | many; and they rule the goodmen. There is no 
it faith to be put in their words. They will shake 
ie the Indian by the hand and say, ‘ Brother, friend, 
my own brother, my own friend,’ the next mo- 
1D ment his knife is in your heart,and your wigwam 
us is in flames ; your wives and litttle ones lie beside 
n, ; Ya bleeding. Trust them not—remember 1 
- > have told you—trust them not. 
en '» “The voice of the Indian was not heard by 
rd many, and where are they? You are silent.— 
he Praying men, singing women, and laughing 
ut children, murdered by such white men as the 
rill man we have here. ‘* He must die,’ cried many 
nd. ~ Voices: but the chief continued : 
rid _ “Hear me—why must he die? It was nothim 
er; _ who murdered the praying red men and their fa- 
ord milies. If we had Williamson and any of the 
lth other cowards who committed the murder, they 
her sught to die. We ought to become wiser—” 
Ing “The chief was here stopped, and the whole 
but council surprised by the sudden entrance of a 
ful- _ young women with a young child. She stood 
Sometime with the child, and then laying him 
dug '¢own in the centre of the room, cast a look of 
the lury on Col. Crawford, and cried, in a voice 
» he which made even the oldest warrior tremble, 
ela- My child—his father a white man. His bones 
We — = ' with the bones of our people. My child, he 
: yl 7 bas no father.’ She then rushed from the coun- 
1 


cil house, leaving the child on the ground at the 
Cet of our warriors. 
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‘* A silence, only broken by the groans of the 

risoner, continued some time, but it was the si- 
ence of death; the child at first amused with 
some object, missed at length his mother, and 
looking round and not finding her, screamed 
aloud, and his wries were the cries of death. The 
voice of mercy was as the voice of the fawn to 
that of the pantner. Col. Crawford perished in 
the flames, and— 

“* His spirit,” after a long pause, continued the 
chief “has been many years gone to meet the 
God of red and white men. Peace now reigns 
over red and white men. We have returned to 
rebuild our cabins, and again plant our fields.— 
Our tears are dried, and we can sleep without 
fear and rise to joy and plenty; our children can 
sport ia safety and our women sing the song of 
gladness along the Tuscarawas.” 


Bn ep 


Written for the Casket. 
BATTLE OF NEAGARA. 


Here might you see in bright array, 

The champions of the battle-fray, 

Gazing on each with fearless eye, 

And joyous that in fight so nigh, 

Their trusty blades they soon should try— 
‘The blood-drenched’field maintain; 

Here fiaunts in breeze the eagle bold, 

Protecting eighteen stars of gold ; 

Throughout the ranks are banners light, 

Thick bristling spears and bayonets bright, 

And champing chargers, fierce for fight, 
Trample the battle plain. 


There, like the evening burnished cloud, 

The Red Cross and the Lion proud, 

With various hosts on either side, 

Brittannia’s boast and Erin’s pride, 

And brawny Scot in belted plaid, 

With bonnets large and Highland blade : 

Footmen nor horse, nor savage gang, 

Await the trumpet’s maddening clang, 
But rush on foe amain; 

As bursts the bolt on yonder steep, 

As roar the billows of the deep 

When scourged by whirlwinds, far they sweep 
The bark athwart the main. 


Such is the crash as foe meet foe, 

Such the dread roar as thunders throw 

Their vengeance, and the field bestrew 
With dying and with slain; 


As boatmen ply their foaming way 
Against the rapid torrent’s sway, 
When loud the tempests roar— 
The rolling waves the keel divides, 
And through them murmuring long its sides, 
Impe'led by lustier efforts, rides 
And gains the intended shore. 


So Scott his passage urges on, 

*Midst sword and spear, and levelled gun, 
And cannons thundering loud ; 

Where’er his Spartan column goes, 

It leaves a lane of slaughtered focs; 
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While heaviest peals creation shakes, 
Thrice through the British ranks it breaks, 
And many a soldier gladly makes 

A foeman’s flag his shroud. 


Then Brown, what various thoughts were thine, 
When ceaseless from the distant line 
The thunders burst their way ? 
Quick and his troops for march prepare— 
Now on the field the fight they share, 
Their fainting comrades stay. 


At their approach, with fierce acclaim 

Is pealed aloud the hero’s name; 

More rashly rushed the frantic foe. 

To strike the last decisive blow— 

He came as ocean’s billows roll, 

When tempest toss’d they lash the shoal, 
That long their rage has borne— 

He came, but firm my country’s rock 

Stood and repelled the furious shock ; 

The foaming waves their fury waste 

Scourging the rock—the rock stands fast, 
And laughs their rage to scorn. 


Then, Ripley, then was seen thine arm 
And breathing steel, with havoc warm, 
Engaged with furious foe; 
Then Porter too, thy musket loud, 
Amazed the skulking savage crowd, 
And brought the warrior low. 


From distant wood to deep ravine, 
From glade and dale that intervene, 
Mangled, along the varied scene, 
The wounded and the slain, 
E’en to the Champaign’s western bound, 
And through the tangled forest ground 
Bestrew the hill and plain. 


Brave Miller* views with ardent eye, 
Breathes for the mangled heaps a sigh, 
Directs his veterans thence to fly, 
Dislodge the foe or bravely die 
In honor’s glorious bed. 
On, on, is now his stern exclaim, 
As burst his band through smoke and flame, 
This, this the pathway on to fame, 
To death, to death, or victory. 
Still, hotter still is grown the fray, 
Thick stand the foe in bright array, 
His voice is heard—Rush, hew your way, 
To yonder blazing battery. 


Rank within rank the Briton’s stand, 

And guard the spot with spear and brand, 
And muskets gleaming bright; 

By vengeance sped, the hero gains 

‘The awful height where slaughter reigns ; 

Rushing ahead his column leads, 

That listless on the corses treads, 

Sabres, with his own gory brand, 

The wretch that holds the match in hand, 
The magazine to light. 

Headlong the foe desert the field, 

The vampires to the victors gild, 
And safety seek in flight. 





certain hill they occupied, he answered, ** I'l! try, sir !” 


*Miller was asked if he could drive the British from a 
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AN IRISH TRIAL. 

Reader !—Have you ever witnessed an Irish 
trial? If not, you have lost a scene where the 
anomalous character of an Irish peasant is fvlly 
and forcibly pourtrayed in all its broad develope- 
ment of light and shadow; where the proud chi- 
valrous spirit of our countrymen bursts at times 
in brief but dazzling splendor, through the dense 
clouds of craft and crime, in which centuries of 
degradation have enveloped them. 

It was my fortune to be present at a spectacle 
of this description, during the Summer Assizes 
of 1826, in ———, one of the disturbed districts 
of the South. Onmy reaching the Court-house, 
I found the hall filled with groups of anxious- 
looking expectants. In one corner stood a knot i 
of freize coated men,seemingly engagedinsome 
interesting topic, for they spoke in low whispers a 
in their own guttural language—perhaps discus- : 
sing the impending fate of a friend or relative, 
who had come under the iron hand of the law, 
or concocting schemes of deadly vengeance 
upon some blood-thirsty oppressor. Amidst these 
juntos, the female sex, as inall societies, seemed 
to hold a paramount place, and IfanciedI could FR 
observe in the eager voices and energetic ges- FF 
tures of these excited women the incentive to 
some act of desperate violence, from which even 
their rugged auditors seemed to recoil. 

Obeying a nod from the sheriff, I bustled my 
way through a posse of Constables, Peelers, Pro- 





cess-servers—et hoc genus omne,and obtained a J 
seat on the Bench, from whence I could distinct- 
ly observe the whole proceedings. The trial § 
was for a crime whose frequent recurrence cast J 
a stigma on our national character, and strongly J 
evidences the imbecility and misrule which has § 


ever characterized the Anglo-Irish legislation. 
A party of nocturnal depredators had attacked 
and cruelly murdered an unfortunate driver who 
had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the 
people. The prisoner at the bar had been iden- 
tified as having been concerned in the outrage; 
and his trial had excited considerable interest, 
from the fact of his having been formerly a res- 
pectable farmer of unblemished reputation ; but 
who, by a series of oppressions and misfortunes, 
had been reduced to poverty, and driven by 4 
tyrannical agent, from the hearth of his fathers, 
to wring from acold and selfish world a miserable 
sustenance for a delicate wife, and five helpless 
children. 
I observed him narrowly as he stood erect 12 
the dock, with folded arms, his dress bespoke 
him of the better order of peasantry; his age 
might be about thirty-five; tall, muscular, and 
athletic, his open brow and ingenuous physiog- 
nomy bore no traits of cruelty or ferocity; but 
there was in his dark sunken eye a wild-reck- 
lessness, and on his lip a little curl of defiance 
and contempt, as the Clerk of the Crown, in bis 
loud nasal twang, charged the prisoner, “ not 
having the fear of God before his eyes,” with 
“ wilfully killing and slaying, &c. 
The first witness called was a thin, ferret-like 
figure, with a small restless grey eye, indicative 
of every evil passion, who had turned approver 
in order to save his own life; his direct evidence 
was clear and conclusive, but as he turned to 





identify the prisoner in the dock, l saw the wretch 
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AN IRISH TRIAL. 


quail under the smile of withering scorn with 
which his victim recognised him. n his cross- 
examination, he reluctantly admitted that he had 
been the organizer of many illegal meetings and 
acts of violence—that he had been a convicted 
horse-stealer, perjurer, coiner, and, in short, 
that he had been either principal or accessary 
in the most atrocious crimes. Every instant, as 
the prisoner’s counsel, by some ingenious home- 
thrust, shook the validity of his testimony; or, 
by an unexpected “‘floorer,” destroyed his cred- 
ibility with the jury, a buzz of applause ran 
through the court, which the temperate dignity 
of the Chief Justice (Bushe) could scarcely re- 
nress. At length, weary of dragging further to 
ight this disgusting spectacle of moral turpi- 
tude, the wretched man was permitted to leave 
the table, amid curses and execrations—* not 
loud, but deep.” 

The next witness who appeared, had been a 
farm servant of the deccnaet ; his lounging gait 
and yacant stare, gave him a most unpromising 
air of stupidity—The Book was handed him— 
“ Neil Sossennaugh’—(no _— said he, with 
an appealing look to the Judge. “He speaks 
English, my Lord !” said the opposing counsel— 
and, turning to the witness, asked him suddenly, 
if he sewer bal spoken English? ‘“ Never, yer 
Onner,”’ was the unguarded reply. ‘“ Then, my 
fine fellow, it is high time you should begin—take 
the Book, Sir!” Seeing he had fairly committed 
himself, he proceeded with that repugnance com- 
mon to all the lower classes of the Irish, to give 
his evidence, in what he considered a foreign 
tongue.—Little was elicited from his testimony, 
though he had seen the whole transaction from 
his flock-bed, which was placed in the corner of 
a kitchen; and he became so bewildered on his 
cross-examination, with the multitude of ques- 
tions respecting the relative situation of the room, 


_ and the persons in it, that he floundered from one 
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dilemma to another, until his entire evidence be- 
came a tissue of absurdities. 

The case for the prosecution having closed, a 
host of witnesses appeared, ready to prove an 
alibi for the prisoner ; but his counsel, prudently 
contenting himself with one or two ot the most 
respectable of these, endeavored to establish the 
point with the jury, but evidently with little ef- 


| fect; and the fact of the prisoner’s guilt seemed 


so apparent to every person present, that there 
scarcely remained a shadow of doubt as to his 
conviction. But the struggle was not yet over; 


_% busy hum of expectation arose—an eager 
» Pressing forward—and a whisper of curiosity 
: passed through the Court, as a jolly-looking co- 


ossal limb of the law, the counsel for the prison- 


, ¢r, stood up, with a good-humored carelessness 


in his manner and countenance, that, to a super- 
ed to partake more of 
shrewd drollery, than an extraordinary intellec- 
tual power. He opened his lips—and the broad, 


') “nsophisticated tones of a native Hibernian, 


sian 


) grated unmusically on my anglicised ear ; but as 


© proceeded, his rich and powerful language 


= ‘veted all my faculties. 1 heard him with de- 







light pursue, with close and accurate perspicu- 
ity, his argument, through the tangled web of 


ef conflicting testimonies, bringing light out of 


arkness, and order out of confusion. I admir- 
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ed the inimitable tact with which he detected 
every flaw in the prosecutor’s case, and seized 
for his client upon every offensive and defensive 

oint in the evidence—from which he poured the 
irresistable flood of his eloquence into the very 
souls of his pear igh G Yet, strange to say, his 
oratory was plain, [ had almost said, unselect; 
but if it possessed not the polished elegance of 
Cicero’s, it contained all the fiery energy of De- 
mosthenes’ harangues. The jury had leaned at- 
tentively forward in their box—every face grad- 
ually relaxing into an expression of acquies- 
cence with the arguments of the eloquent coun- 
sel; even one dogmatical, hanging-iooking old 
fellow, who sat bolt upright during the entire 
business, was, by some droll but flattering com- 
pliment, tickled into attention—a smile played 
around his puckered mouth, and I coun see 
plainly, by his gratified chuckle, that he was fast 
forsaking his strict matter of opinions. It was 
now evident that, though the sword still remain- 
ed suspended over the prisoner’s head, the 
chances for his safety were momentarily doubling; 
for, as he drew near the close of his vehement 
and splendid appeal to the heart, the feelings 
and sympathies of the Court and Jury, every 
breath suspended—all was silent as death, save 
that one deep, powerful, and impressive yoice. 
The unfortunate criminal watched his deliverer 
with looks, in which a faint ray of hope seemed 
hovering on the brink of despair—while his ag- 
onized wife, (who, like a ministering angel, had 
stood near him in the side ddck, during the day) 
wiped with her checked apron, the cold dews 
which overspread his pale brow. 

The speaker at length concluded, and, flingin 
himself back exhaustedly on his seat, the Toud 
hum of admiration spread through the Court, 
and I had an opportunity of inquiring from a 
gentleman whosat near me, who that eloquent 
pleader was—*Who?” replied he in a tone of 
amazement—* W ho'would it be but O’Connell ?” 
I was petrified—for here 1 had been listenin 
above an hour to this great Leviathan of law an 
politics without being aware of his presence. 
As I gazed on his portly figure—calm, good-hu- 
mored face—rich smile, in which an indescrib- 
able comicality seemed, to lurk, and quick 
porcine eye—lI felt convinced, that of all men 

had ever seen, he was the fittest for a popular 
leader. 

The judge now summed up his charge coolly 
and impartially. A doubt, he said, had arisen, 
of which the prisoner ought to have the benefit; 
but he left to the Jury the consideration of it. 
They retired—and, after an hour’s torturing sus- 
pense, brought in a verdict of * Not Guilty.” 

The prisoner, who had never faultered in the 
hour of peril--who had borne up manfully 
against his impending fate—no sooner heard the 
verdict pronounced than his fortitude forsook 
him—the transition from a prison and an igno- 
minous death, to liberty and life, was toomuch— 
his spirits failed, and with a faint exclamation, 
he sunk forward, his face concealed in his hands, 
pe the bar of the dock; his wife sobbing loudly, 
clung wildly to his neck, holding up his infant 
boy to share hisrestored embraces. A few mo- 
ments more beheld tim a liberated man, exulting 
in the free, blessed air and light of Heaven, sur- 
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rounded by a crowd of his friends and people; 
who, not content with evincing their delight by 
deafening shz/lons, lifted him on their shoulders, 
and, bearing him in triumph down the main 
street, amid the waving of caubeens and alpeens, 
concluded the day’s adventures by washing away 
sorrow, and all the remembrance of the “gloomy 
past,” in oceans of potten “that never saw the 
face of the murdhurin thief uv a gua er.” 
[WV. Y. Albion. 

ee eR 

ORIGINAL. 


We trust the writer of the following just rebuke will not 
confine his pen to criticisms upon Album verses, which, 
seen by few, and by still fewer admired, have by common 
consent been voted the dullest of all verses. There is a 
vein of good sense running through these, combined with 
great felicity of expression; and we welcome the writer 
to our columns, hoping he will again favor us with more 
gems from the same mine. 


The following original lines were addressed by a young 
lady to a gentleman, who on being requested to write in 
her album, (had instead) designed the human heart, and 
sub-divided it by the various passions; the most predomi- 
nant of which were Dress, Vanity, Frivolity and Scandal. 


And who art thou can thus portray 
; The female heart? 
I pity thee, unhappy youth, 
Who e’er thou art.— 
For thee no pleasant memories paint 
Domestic bowers, 
No tender mother could have watched 
Thy childhood hours.— 
Oh! no, thou never could’s forget 
Her sacred love, 
Her midnight watch, her ceaseless care, 
All praise above.— 
No gentle sister can have raj 
Her trusting eyes, 
Fraught with the love apd cure, that says 
Tis thee I prize.— 
Alas! it never has been thine, 
In life to tend 
That gaze of love, which wins the smile 
Of dearer friend.— 
Of woman thou hast only known 
The weaker part; 
Else thou couldst never thus have drawn 
The female heart.— 
Have Love and Friendship such small share 
In woman’s heart? 
Have Fortttude, and Hope, and Truth, 
No little part?— 
Have heavenly Charity and Faith 
No resting place? 
Alas! poor youth, if these are lost, 
Heaven help thy race! 
Is woman vain? tis man that lights 
‘The spark of sin, 
To praise the gilded case, nor care 
For gems within.— 
Farewell! forgiveness kindly prompts 
The fervent prayer, 
That even thy life may yet be blessed 
By woman’s care. 





LINES BY A LADY-——KINGSESSING-——-DEATH. 


For the Saturday Evening Post, 
KINGSESSING. 


The little township of Kingsessing, which forms the 
south-west corner of the county of Philadelphia, re- 
tains more of the primitive character of its early set- 
tlement than almost any other with which we are fa. 
miliar. The law and Scones are unknown in this 
happy district, where industry is wealth, and virtue 
nobility. ‘The following statistical information in re. 
gard to it, will afford a pleasing picture to our readers, 
and may be depended on for its accuracy. 

The greater part of this township is within the sound 
of the town clock, and the population amounts to 
about 1100. In it there is one church, and one meet- 
ing house for blacks, but no resident clergyman of 
any denomination. It cannot boast of either a judge, 
lawyer, sheriff, sheriff’s officer, or clerk of any court. 
There is but one justice of the peace in the township, 
and he has held his commission, and performed the 
requisite duties of his office for eleven years, never 
having sent one case to court, nor has his judgment 
ever been appealed from. There is but one constable 
in Kingsessing, and he has other business to support 
him, or he would starve on the fees of his office. Not- 
withstanding this peaceable character of the inhabi- 
tants, there are five licensed taverns, and unhappily 
several tipplng houses. There lives in this “happy 
valley,” one sexton and grave digger, but no doctor, 
and there is very little business for either of the latter 
professions. In this township they have no tempe- 
rance societies, and very few paupers, the poor tax 
being but about 200 dollars a year, or less than twenty 
cents for each resident! ‘There are no manufactories 
except basket making, which is carried on by families 
after the fashion of the Connecticut silk raisers, the 
women and all hands turning to it of “ rainy days,” 
and when little else could be attended te. 

The principal occupation, and source of indepen- 


dence of thé inhabitants is in farming, grazing, dairy- 
cen 


ing and gardening. The majority are ants of 
the Swedes and Quakers, who settled here soon after 
the arrival of William Penn. ‘There is not one per- 
son returned as “ gentleman” by the assessors, though 
in this city several of that description of people are on 
our benefit list at the present moment. 

Kingsessing has the best gravelled road in the state 
made at the expense of the township throughout its 
whole length. The greatest nuisance to which these 
good Arcadians are subject, is the depredation annu- 
ally committed by cockney sportsmen from the city, 
who call themselves gunners, oo they point their 
arms at the tom-tits and make a great noise and 
smoke, ending in nothing but frightening the small 
birds from the orchards and gardens, and ofttimes 
destroying and carrying off the poultry, and leaving 
the bars down and gates open. 

In Kingsessing is situated Bartram’s Botanic Gar- 
den, now under the care and owned by Colonel Carr, 
to call whom industrious, scientific, polite and accom- 
plished, would only be bandying epithets which our 
citizens by common consent have agreed to attach to 
his name. He raises pine apples and cabbages, grapes 
in sufficient profusion to make wine, and has alto- 
gether just such a green house and establishment 23 
we ourselves design to posses#When we have fairly 
got og for every newspaper we have published during 
the last eleven years! 


-_- 


Deatu.—-It is doubtless hard to die; but it is agreeable to 
hope we shal! not live here forever, and that a better lite 
will put an end to the troubles of this.—If we were offer- 
ed immortality on earth, who is there would accept 
melancholy a gift?—What resource, what hope, what cou- 
solxtion would then be left us against the rigour of fortune, 
and the injustice of man? 
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Written for the Casket. 
A Tale of St. Domingo. 


There seems to me to be a striking resem- 
blance between geet and volcanic 
countries. Though the inhabitants may be 
blessed with every enjoyment depending upon 
soil and climate, yet in the very bowels of the 
land there are constantly the elements of de- 
struction. Even while we are most happy and 
secure, the voleano may be upon the point of 
bursting forth with overwhelming ruin, which no 
foresight can anticipate, and no prudence avert. 
Such was the state of St. Domingo, at the open- 
ing of my tale; on the eve of that fearful insur- 
rection which consigned so many unsuspecting 
beings to premature death, or drove them from 
their homes and kindred, to re with want 
in the loneliness of a foreign land. 

The hot glaring day had passed, and was suc- 
ceeded by the soft splendor of a West Indian 
evening. Monsieur L——, a large proprietor 
of wee and slaves, was sitting at a table in his 
saloon, looking over some newspapers, which he 
had just received from a neighboring town. At 
the other end of the table his wife was engaged 
in preparations for the evening meal. Before 
an open window in the same apartment, sat 
their only daughter, Theresa, with her cousin 
and accepted lover, Eugene M——. 

Eugene was an orphan. At the very begin- 
ning of his course through life, he had encoun- 
tered misfortunes and ifficulties, which only 
his own talents and energy had enabled him to 
surmount. He had met with wrongs and treach- 
ery enough from the world to make him prize, 
at their full value, the purity and single-minded 
love of Theresa. Young as he was, he had seen 
much of mankind. With an ardent disposition 
and a heart formed for universal love, the fraud 
and ingratitude of all whom he had trusted had 
changed his naturally frank bearing to one of 
haughty coldness. But to Theresa he looked as 
the only being whom he might love, without. 
danger and reserve. His eyes were now fixed 
_— hers, with a mixture of pride and affection 
which was not very far removed from idolatry. 
The window at which they were seated, was 
covered with a luxuriant vine, trained under 
Theresa’s direction. The checquered moon- 
light streamed through it, and the evening breeze 
rustled among its leaves. With all the conge- 
nial beauties of a tropical night around them, the 
lovers were enjoying that interchange of roman- 
tic feeling, which it is so much the fashion to 


| ridicule in this matter of fact country of ours; 


but which I consider the single green spot, and 


F single s arkling fountain, in the dreary waste of 
' a sordi 


) and selfish world. What they were 
talking of heaven knows. Chance has once 
unintentional listener to 
the conversation of lovers. Much as I was in- 
terested at the time, [ could not afterwards re- 
collect a word that had passed. And Iam in- 
clined to think, that their intercourse consists in 
the exchange of kind words and tones rather 
than ideas. 

The opening of a door, and the entrance of a 
tall athletic negro, belonging to M. L——, drew 
fora moment the attention of all parties. The 
18 
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circumstance in itself was of little importanve. 
It was usual for the negroes after their daily task 
was completed, to go to the dwelling house of 
their masters, and complain of any petty griev- 
ance, or ask for little privileges. There was, 
however, about this man an air of apprehension 
and uncertainty, which had just fixed Eugene's 
attention, when he rushed upon his master and 
buried in his bosom a large knife, which he had 
held unobserved in his hand. The unhappy 
L—— fell from his chair without a groan, and 
the next instant Eugene was standing over his 
body. With his right hand he had caught a 
knife from the table, and in his left he held a 
chair, with which he parried a blow aimed at 
him by the slave. Afraid to contend singly 
against such resistance, and confounded perhaps 
by his own success in the attempt upon his mas- 
ter’s life, the negro turned and retreated through 
the door at which he had entered. A single 
glance into the portico showed Eugene that it 
was filled with negroes, and the truth flashed 
at once upon his mind. To lock and barricade 
the door, to snatch a candle from the table, and 
hurry his aunt and cousin up,the staircase which 
ascended from the saloon, was to Eugene but 
the work of a moment. There was a small closet 
at the heard of the stairs, which Mons. L—— 
had devoted to his collection of arms, for which 
he had a singular fondness. It was no time to 
search for keys. With the wild energy of de- 
spair, Eugene threw himself inst the door. 
It gave way, and he was precipitated headlong 
into the closet among rattling pistols and fowling 
pieces, and flasks and bags of ammunition. He 
selected two double barrel guns, and a musket, 
which, by its large calibre, was peculiarly fitted 
for his purpose. He loaded them heavily with 
swan shot, and took a position from whith he 
could command a view of the whole stairs. 

The negroes in the mean time had not been 
idle. They had broken down the door with axes, 
and were now spreading themselves through the 
lower apartments of the building. Eugene could 
hear their muttered threats, which graduall 
swelled into oaths and shouts, as they met wi 
no resistance, and were unable to find their vic- 
tims. The light in the upper story at lengta 
caught their attention. “ They are there! they 
are there!” was shouted from one to another, and 
immediately their heavy steps were heard upon 
the stairs. His heart throbbing with intense 
anxiety, but not with fear, Eugene watched their 
advance. He waited till they reached the first 
landing place; and then, while the foremost were 
crowded together by the turn of the stairs, he 
fired into the thick mass of woolly heads, with 
both barrels of his fowling piece. The deafen- 
ing reverberations of the report, and the thick 
oceans of smoke, peers Eugene from as- 
certaining at once the effect of his fire. Luckily 
there was an open window in front of the stair- 
case, through which a fresh breeze was now 
blowing. The smoke dispersed almost immedf- 
ately, and discovered the negroes crowded upon 
the stairs in the wildest disorder. Some were 
endeavoring to support and assist the wounded ; 
some were struggling to force their way down 
through those below them; and others wéré look- 
ing upward, in a state of confusion and distiay, 
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which prevented them from advancing and re- 
treating. Another volley from Eugene sent the 
dying, wounded and unhurt, headlong together 
down the stairs. 


There was for some time a comparative still- 
ness in the house. Some of the wounded were 
dragged from the stairs, and others were left to 
perish where they had fallen. Their groans 
were now almost the only noise that was heard. 
The spirit of the negroes seemed for the present 
to be completely quelled. They moved as if 
afraid of the noise of their own steps, and spoke 
only in whispers. They seemed at length to col- 
lect themselves into a room in which there was 
a case of liquors. A noise was heard, which 
Eugene conceived to be the wrenching open of 
ack. “ The madness of intoxication ” thought 
he, “ will now be added to the brutal passions of 
these wretches.” 


We have said, that in his intercourse with the 
world, there was about Eugene an air of re- 
serve, which might almost have been taken for 
listless indifference to what was passing around 
him. But his manner was now changed. The 
latent enthusiasm of his character was com- 
pletely roused. As the night wind blew aside 
the dark hair from his lofty forehead, its lines 
spoke of one whose element was danger. His 
eyes flashed from under his brow, but their fire 
was that of collectedness and resolution. He was 
fully alive to all the perils of his situation, and 
prepared to use every human means to avert 
them. There was a flush upon his cheek, and a 
proud curl upon his lips, which almost amounted 
toasmile. But for his anxious glances towards 


Theresa, it might have been supposed from his 
countenance alone, that he was in a state of po- 
sitive enjoyment ; far happier than when engaged 
in the rustic fetes of the island, silent and lonely 
and indifferent to the noisy folly and childish re- 
velry of those around them. 


In person as well as character, Theresa was 
strikingly alike her lover. Her mother had bu- 
ried her face in the bed of the room in which 
Eugene had placed them, and was apparently 
stupified by terror. But Theresa stood near the 
open door and gazed upon Eugene. Her hands 
were clasped, and she was pale and motionless 
as astatue. But there was firmness and se!f- 
possession in her countenance; and a proud 
glance of her eye showed that even in that hour 
of fearful peril, she could sympathize with the 
spirit of her lover. 


The negroes in the mean time had been pre- 
paring themselves, by intoxication, for another 
attack. Their silence had gradually yielded to 
a confused mixture of voices, which was now 
swelled into a riotous tumult. They were evi- 
dently again approaching, with imprecations of 
vengeance, upon Eugene. They paused a mo- 
ment at the foot of the stairs, and were heard 
encouraging each other to be foremost in the 
attack. They again rushed forward in a tumul- 
tuous body, but they were‘only half reassured. 
leon | paused voluntarily before reaching the 
‘fatal landing place, and a single fire from Eu- 
gene was sufficient to drive them back. In this 
attempt, however, their loss was trifling, and 
they still remained assembled at the foot of the 
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stairs. One of them now called to Eugene, and 
demanded a parley. It was their apparent lead. 
er; the same who had murdered Mons. L—. 
He ascended the stairs until he reached the 
first landing. “Stop,” said Eugene, “ you are 
near enough; let me hear what you have to pro- 

ose.” The negro was about half intoxicated. 
de had little to say, except reiterated threats 
of vengeance against Eugene, if he should per- 
severe in his resistance. * We will fire the 
house,”’ he added, finally, “ if we cannot subdue 
you in any other way.”’ 

** We are determined to perish in the flames,” 
replied Eugene, “ rather than trust ourselves in 
your hands. And remember,” he added, “ that 
we are in sight of the town of - A fire must 
alarm the inhabitants, and bring down a body of 
troops upon you.” 

The negro seemed struck by this reasoning, 
and was silent. “If you will give up the wo- 
men,” he at length resumed. 

** } will fire upon the messenger who dares to 
name such terms to me again,” interrupted Eu- 
gene, involuntarily raising his gun. The negro 
retreated hastily to his companions. 

There was now an affectation of stillness and 
secrecy in their movements, which led Eugene 
to apprehend some new mode of attack. He was 
not disappointed. In afew moments, their leader 
was seen springing up the stairs ; the main body 
of the negroes following ata short distance. It 
was obviously their aim to distract Eugene's at- 
tention. “ I must aoe back the crowd,” thought 
he, “and cope with the single negro as well as 
I may.” What we have taken so long to explain, 
was conveyed to Eugene by a single glance and 
a single thought. With the rapidity of lightning 
he fired both of his double barrels into the main 
body, and the next instant their leader was upon : 
him. Eugene had caught up his musket, but 
there was no time to fire. He succeeded in 
partly parrying a blow aimed at him by the 
slave,withascythe. The weapon, however, en- 
tered his left side and glanced against his ribs. 
Before the stroke could be repeated, the negro 
received a heavy blow upon his head from the 
butt of Eugene’s musket. He was stunned for 
an instant, and fell with his body across the 
balustrade of the staircase. He was struggling 
to recover himself, when Eugene, by another 
blow, hurled him from his precarious situation. 
He fell heavily to the lower floor, and lay with- 
out motion. ‘The main body of the negroes had 
been driven back by Eugene’s fire, and had pa- 
tiently awaited the result of his single combat 
with their leader. 

**T have broken my best gun,” was the first 
thought of Eugene, as he looked at the fragment 
of the musket, which he still held in his hand. 
**] am wounded, too,” he Eee as he now felt 
for the first time, the smarting pain of the gash 
in his side. ‘‘God grant that I may not be se- 
riously hurt; I shall need all my strength to bear 
me through this fearful night.” 

‘**] must borrow your scarf, Theresa,” he said, 
stepping into the room in which she stood. 

“Are you much hurt?” inquired Thereéa, 
gancing at his bloody vest, and raising her eyes 
anxiously to his face. 

** Very slightly,” replied Eugene, drawing the 
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A TALE OF ST. DOMINGO—HOPE. 


scarf around his body. ‘“ I am only afraid of be- 
ing weakened by the loss of blood. 

* Let me bind it for you,” said Theresa, taking 
the ends of the scarf from his hands,“ you can 
reload your gun.” 

The wound was soon bound, and the guns re- 
loaded. Eugene stationed himself once more at 
the head of the stairs. All was now still. The 
negroes had not been heard of since the fail of 
ther leader. With an anxious heart Eugene 
remained at his post. Hour after hour passed 
away, and still no sound was heard, but the faint 
groans of the wounded, and the slow, measured 
dropping of blood from the staircase, which 
struck upon Eugene’s ear like the ticking of a 
death-watch. is strength was exhausted, and 
his spirit almost broken by anxiety and fatigue, 
joined to the sick faintness and burning thirst 
produced by his wound. He felt repeatedly that 
he was upon the point of swooning. By a pow- 
erful exertion of the will, like that with which 
a drowsy man arouses himself from slumber, he 
succeeded in rallying his faculties and preserv- 
ing himself from falling. At length the sound of 
steps was heard once more in the saloon. A sin- 
gle figure ascended the stairs, and looked anxi- 
ously upward. ‘“* They are white men!” ex- 
claimed Eugene, and fell senseless to the floor. 
When he recovered he was lying upon a bed, 
and Louis L—, the brother of Theresa, was | 
leaning over him. - This young man resided in | 
the neighboring town, for the more convenient 
prosecution of his studies. The insurrection 
had extended alike to town and country, and | 
Louis had escaped with difficulty. He had hur- | 
ried to his father’s house, where the first object 
that met his eyes was his father’s corpse. 

“ Are you able to travel,” said he to Eugene, 
as the latter raised himself upon the bed. 

Eugene replied in the aflirmative. 

“Shall we make for the mountain or sea 
shore?” 

“The sea shore, by all means,” replied Eu- 
gene,**we may get on board of a vessel, and 
reach the United States.” 

“Weare going to a land of strangers,” said 
Theresa, “ let me get my own and my mother’s 
jewels.” 

While they were making their preparations, 
Eugene removed the body of Theresa’s father to 
an adjoining room. They would have been com- 
pelled to pass it in leaving the house. The young | 
men bore the females in their arms over the 
stairs, cumbered as they were with dead bodies, 
and slippery with blood. 

“My father!” exclaimed Theresa, in the 
thrilling tones of filial grief, as she passed the 
place where he had fallen. 

There were two houses which it was necessary 
that our party shouldgpass, in order to reach the 
seashore. By a small circuit they were able to 
xecp at some distance from the first. It was on 
ire,and the negroes were dancing around it with 
the wild gestures of demons. They were com- 
pelled to pass immediately in front of the other 
‘ouse. As they approached, they found that it 
was lighted. Eugene stopped with the females, 
and Louis went forward toreconnoitre. He ad- 
vanced to a window of the room, in which the 
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hearth lay the corpse of an infant. Its fractured 
skull, and the revolting stains upon the chimney 
iece, showed too plainly the mode of its death. 
Near the centre of the room lay the corpse of a 
girl of eighteen. “ Poor Maria!” thought Louis, 
as he recognized his partner at the last fete. 
Near to the door was the body of Maria’s father. 
He moved while Louis was looking into the 
room. He made an effort to raise himself upon 
his elbow, but failed ; another,and he succeeded. 
He passed his hand across his bloody face to 
wipe aw:y the clotted gore from his eyes. The 
hand of death was upon him, yet he struggled to 
gain a view of the objects before him. Appa- 
rently he succeeded, for he sunk back with a 
an,and moved no more. Louis hastened to 
his companions, and they reached the sea shore 
in safety. 

There is a huge cliff in this part of St. Domin- 
g0, which hangs over the sea with a smal! mar- 
gin of sand between its base and the water. In 
the face of the rock, Eugene and Louis in one 
of their fowling expeditions had discovered a 
cave; small at its entrance, but increasing in 
size, and extending to some distance in the body 
of the rock. In this cave the whole party was 
safely concealed, just at the dawn of day. 

My tale is nearly told. The increasing light 
discovered to Eugene several vessels in view. 
He was fortunate enough to attract the notice 
of the nearest of them, which proved to be bound 
for New York. 

Eugene and Theresa were married of course, 
soon after they reached the United States. They 
may still be found, by any one who will take the 
trouble to search for them, living in honored old 
age in one of the fairest valleys of our western 


country. B. B. 
a 
From the Saturday Everirg ! ost 
HOPre. 


Hope is a bright and beaming star, 
That lights the wanderer on his way; 
In brilhance glitt’r.ng from afar, 
Joy emanates from ev’ry ray; 
It cheers and guides his lonely course, 
i: sooths his mind and lulis his care; 
Nor sorrow’s pang, nor keen remorse, 
With him their stings envenomed share. 


Hope fills his heart with gratitude, 

It wafts on high to heaven his prayer! 
Hope beams npon his solitude, 

And sheds its bright effulgence there! 
If launched upon the billowy deep, 

The movuatain torrent’s foaming rage, 
Jn its wild course his bark should sweep, 

Still will its power his thoughis engage. 
When his frail tenement of clay 

Is call’d to close its short carcer, 
l{ope bids his troubled spirit say, 

* Dismiss thy cares—be of good cheer.” 
He gaz s on its beams divine, 

Fix’d in the firmament afar; 
Where it for ever bright wiil shine, 

The wanderer’s guide—his polar star. 





ight was burning. All was still within. On the 
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e Written for the Casket. 
LINES 
Written upon reading a description of the burning of 
the Richmond Theatre. 


Oh! why when beauty’s smile is sweetest, 
Is sorrow’s footstep often fleetest ? 

Oh! why when beauty’s smile is lending 

A magic charm to all around her, 

Is there a fearful doom impending, 

To snap the cord to earth that bound her? 
How oft when man believes him blest, 
When hopes and joys are bright before him; 
While sorrow’s banished from his breast, 

Is misery’s cloud just bursting o’er him! 


Ah me! it was a fearful sight 

Was witness’d on that awful night! 

A night so calm and so serene 

Was little mete for such a scene; 

For there was youth and beauty there, 
And many a form so bright and fair, 
So buoyant then with happy glee, 

The morning sun no more should see. 
For suddenly there rose a cry, 

A shout, a scream, a fearful scream, 
And bursting on the stariled eye, 

A lurid flame, a vivid gleam. 


Wo to the lover whose faithful heart 

Will burst, if forced from his love to part! 
?e sees her tresses wildly flowirg, 

He sees the flame around her glowing — 
“Tis but to see his love expire, 

Enveloped in a robe of fire! 

Amid this wild and fearful flying, 

Amid the dead, amid the dying, 

There stands a form like angel bright,* 
Gazing upon that awful sight. 

Her snow-white robe is wildly flowing, 
Unfettered is her auburn hair, 

Around her fast the flame is glowing, 

Ah me! must she too perish there? 

No, no—her form has caught the eye 

Of one who must not see her die. 

Oh, see him now, he’s madly rushing 

To where the flame is wildly gushing ! 
Borne on the wings of love he flies, 

“ Not yet too late, thank heaven,” he cries; 
Then swiftly on, o’er dying and dead, 

His way through that house of fire he sped, 
He heeds not the flame around him glowing, 
But his ample cloak o’er his burthen throwing, 
He bears her on with a step as light 

As ever trod through a festa! night. 

And are they safe? Alas! alas! oh why 
Bursts that thrilling death-like ery ? 

Ah, see! the way through which they came 
Is now one glowing sheet of flame! 

And there they stand, and with mute despair 
Gaze on the fire’s fearful glare! 

No aid 1s there, no help is nigh, 

Lover and lady both must die! 





* Miss Conyers, the pride of Richmond, and upon the 
eve of her marriage with Lieut. Gibbon, who also perished 
im a Vain endeavor to rescue her from the flames. 
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The lady knelt, but her prayer to heaven 

Was scarcely said, ere her soul was given 

To Him who formed the fairy flower, 

And who snatch’d it off in that awful hour ! 
There was heard no shriek, and scarce a groan 
Told of the death of that lovely one; 

And her lover too, in his manly pride, 

Was wedded Ly death to his lovely bride! 


—p——_— 
- From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 

In the summer of 1829 I visited Boston, in 
company with a few of my friends; one of them 
a native of Massachusetts, whose acquaintance 
with Boston and its vicinity was highly useful to 
us who were strangers, as were his ee and 
conversation pleasing and instructive. We spent 
about three weeks there; and during that time 
we made several very pleasant excursions to 
the neighboring towns and villages. Among 
others we visited Lexington and Concord. 

Lexington is about eleven miles distant from 
Boston, in a north-west direction. The village 
itself, containing about 1500 inhabitants, is plea- 
santly situated; but the chief attraction which 
it presents to visiters is, its hans the spot upon 
which was spilt the first blood in that great strug- 
gle of freedom with tyranny, which resulted in 
the independence of these United States. We 
stopped here a considerable space of time, to see 
and take a sketch of the monument erected to 
the memory of the men who lost their lives in 
the battle with the British troops, which here 
took place on the 19th of April, 1775. The monu- 
ment is plain and simple; but the view of it, lead- 
ing to reflection on the event it commemorates, 
is calculated to excite, in the breast of an Ame- 
rican, feelings of glory, gratitude, and joy. _ 

He calls to mind the many insults and injuries, 
the oppressive taxes and grievous burdens, im- 
posed upon his ancestors by their mother coun- 
try. He sees them despising and refusing the 
luxuries which render life agreeable and plea- 
sant—preferring to live on simple fare, and dress 
in mean attire, rather than submit to the unjust 
demands of their oppressors. He sees the army 
marching towards them, to wrench from them 
those means of defence which they had with care 
laid up for atime of need. He sees the small but 
noble band of patriotic spirits—aged sires and 
sprightly youths. Here stood they firm; and 
here they resolved to meet their enemies and 
drive them back, or perish in the attempt. Ant 
now the hostile legion approaches. Its haughty 
leader thinking—mistaken man !—that they, like 
coward slaves, his mandates will obey, rides for- 
ward, and with an imperious voice tells them 
that they are rebels; and commands them to 
throw down their arms and to disperse. They 
heed him not; and he, enraged, orders his mer- 
cenary troops to begin the attack—to hew them 
down. On they rush; but our little band firmly 
maintains its ground, and is ready to receive 
them. Now they join in deadly conflict. Heaven 
protect the right!—Much blood is spilt, and 
many a death-blow isdealt. But see, they yield! 
Oh, heaven! our party yields. Overpowered by 
numbers they fall back, step by ste eee 
ridge. 


And now they have reached the ige. . 
object for which they have contended is in view: 
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_ bers, and fled in disorder. 


THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON—SIR JOHN MASON. 


Here they — See! they turn upon their pur- 
suers, and tell them they shall go no further: 
and see, too, there come their brethren to assist 
them. Now again they join in conflict: and 
look! the hostile army turns and flees. Our 
countrymen pursue, and drive them back to 
whence they came. One long, loud shout—the 
victory is ours! 

Now comes the sad and mournful task of con- 
signing to their graves those who have lost their 
lives in this severe and glorious struggle. They 
dug one grave—they made it deep and wide— 
and placed them in it, and over it raised this 
mound. Their sons have raised this simple 
monument to commemorate their names. 

The battle of Lexington, though the numbers 
engaged in it, was not large; though rivers of 
blood were not spilt, though hundreds of souls 
were not hurried by it unprepared into eternity, 
and hundreds of widows and orphans left to 
mourn their loss—and though, on this account, 
it may not be worthy to be recorded in military 
annals, as a brilliant and remarkable achieve- 
ment, was productiveof important consequences. 
The immediate cause which led to the engage- 
ment was, as has been already hinted, an attempt 
on the part of the British troops to take posses- 
sion of some military stores, which the colonists 
had laid up at Concord. ‘The oppressive acts of 
the mother country had already entirely alien- 
ated their affections ; and now, when it appeared 
to be the design of the British to deprive them of 
the means of defence, which they had with care 
and difficulty provided, they resolved that they 
would no longer submit in silence, and deter- 
mined to resist. Accordingly, when the British 
troops arrived at Lexington, they found a small 
party of men, about seventy in number, drawn 
up across the road, and prepared to resist their 
passage. Thinking that the sight of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, or his mere command, would be 
sufficient to frighten them from their position, the 
British leader ordered them to disperse. They 
maintained their ground; and the soldiers fired 
upon them. Eight were killed and several 
wounded. After a considerable resistance, the 
colonists were obliged to yield to superior num- 
The british army 
pursued their march to Concord. But when 
they reached the bridge thrown across a small 
stream at the entrance of that town, they found 
that the colonists had rallied and gained posses- 
sion of the bridge. All attempts to dislodge them 
and pass the bridge, proved unsuccessiul, and 
they were obliged to retreat. ‘The little band 
of patriots who had so bravely withstood their 
attack, hung on their rear and severely harassed 
them. Nor was this all. Irom behind every 
barn and every fenee along the road, the people 
fired upon them as they passed, and thinned their 
ranks. When they reached Boston, they found 
their number considerably diminished. They 
who survived were brow-beaten and ashamed. 

Such was the first battle fought in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The success with which it was 
attended, aroused the energies of the people, 
made them feel their strength, and to resolve 
no longer to submit to oppression. The battle 
ot Bunker Hill soon followed; in which the Ame- 
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the advantage of the British was most dearly 
purchased. A spiritof patriotism was enkindled 
through all the land. ‘The people saw and felt 
that they were able to resist; and they resolved 
that they would not live slaves. The result of 
their resistance is well known; the wisdom of 
their resolution needs no better proof than the 
present prosperous state of that country for 
which they fought and bled. 

Who that considers the circumstances con- 
nected with our revolution and our country, can 
fail to perceive the hand of an Almighty and 
Omniscient God, overruling and directing the 
affairs of the world, and raising, as it were, a 
mighty empire in the midst of the wilderness ? 
He suffered our forefathers to be oppressed in 
their native land, that they might flee to this for 
safety and repose. Here they imbibed or che- 
rished those principles of republicanism and in- 
dependence, for which they long contended, and 
which their posterity enjoy. Again Almighty 
God suffered them to be oppressed and borne 
down by grievous burdens, imposed by Great 
Britain, whose heart he suffered to become har- 
dened as he did that of Pharaoh of old; and as 
he led the children of Israel out from Pharaoh's 
bondage, so was he with our forefathers, and de- 
livered them from their oppressors. When their 
burdens became too grievous longer to be en- 
dured, he inspired them with a spirit of resist- 
ance. And when at length force was used to 
compel them to obedience, then was he with 
them. He presided over their councils. He 
assisted them in their first battle, that they might 
by their success be inspired with courage to re- 
sist all future attacks. Through every stage of 
the revolution, and in all our transactions subse- 
quent to that great event, the wisdom and good- 
ness of Almighty God have been our chief aid and 
support. He has made our country what it now 
is, a great and wide spreading empire, prosper- 
ous at home and respected abroad. To him are 
we indebted for all our blessings, and to him is 
our praise and gratitude due. May he continue 
to proper our country; to preserve it from dis- 
cord, anarchy, and confusion ; and may the peo- 
ple strive to become worthy of his blessing. 


—— 
In his last moments, Sir John Mason thus ad- 
dressed the family: ‘Lo, I have lived tosee five 
Princes, and have been privy councellor to four 
of them. 1 have seen the most remarkable 
things in foreign parts; and I have been present 
in most State transactions for thirty years at 
home. After so much experience, I have learn- 
ed that seriousness is the greatest wisdom ; tem- 
perance the best physician; and a good con- 
science the best estate; and were I to live again, 
[ would change the court for a cloister, my pri- 
vy councellor’s bustle for the retirement of a 
hermit; and my whole life in the palace, for an 
hour’s enjoyment of God in my closet. All 
things now torsake me, except my God, my du- 
ty, and my prayers. 


The malicious censures of our enemies if we 
make a right use of them, may prove of greater 
advantage to us than the civilities and flatteries 





ricans, though repulsed, were not defeated, and 
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of our friends. 
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From the Religious Souvenir, 1833. 


PARENTAL REGARD. 
Lament not thus—'tis selfish to repine 
That God recalls the treasure he hath given, 
Rather rejoice that one sweet babe of thine 
Now triumphs with the glorious hosts of heaven. 


Gently, most gently, the afflictive rod 

Is laid upon thee—thou wilt shortly see, 
And humbly own, He is a gracious God 

Who hath in loving kindness chastened thee. 


For what he doth, although thou knowest not now, 
Yet thou shalt know hereafter—deep in dust, 
With holy resignation learn to bow, 
And own His dealings merciful as just. 


He hath called thy happy infant’s soul 
From a bleak world, where sin and sori ow reign, 
Where strong temptation’s stormy billows roll, 
Seldom, alas, assailing us in vain. 


Beyond the trials of this wintry clime, 

Ere yet life’s thorny paths his ‘eet hath trod, 
His joyous spirit, yet unstained by crime, 

Is borne iu triumph to the throne of God. 


And wouldst thou the sweet seraph’s flight restrain 
From those pure realms of never fading bliss, 

Where God the Father, God the Saviour reign, 
To bind him down to such a world as this? 


Of such Christ forms his kingdoms—oh believe 
The blessed truth his hallowed lips declared, 

“ Ear hath not heard,” nor hath the heart conceived, 
What God for those he loveth hath prepared ! 


Then yield submission to the sovereign will 
Of Him who cannot err, and kiss the rod— 

Commune with thine own spirit, and be still! 
And know that he is God—a faithful God. 


Aye, bend in gratitude to heaven’s behest, 
For not e’en in the joyful hour when thou 
Didst clasp first to thy maternal bre:st, 
Hadst thou such cause for thankfulness as now. 


Then with unwavering faith to earth entrust 
The faded relics of this lovely flower, 
Assured that e’en this perishable dust, 
Now sown in weakness, shall be raised in p- wer. 


In this, the Christian’s blessed hope, resign 
To God the treasure by his mercy given, 
And bless his name that one sweet babe of thine, 
Is now a gloricus habitant of heaven. 
JVewport, R. £ S.S. C. 
—$<»j———. 

Parties.—The following is in the life and 
times of Frederick Reynolds: 

* Through life, I have observed that there is 
no superfluous civility that brings more dissatis- 
faction to its donor than parties ; those that are 
not invited become his enemies, while those that 
are, receive the intended compliment only as 
their due, and depart ridiculing the inadequacy 
of his efforts. 

“It is even worse with those who are concern- 
ed in a political party. They make substantial 
enemies, who never forget them, and acquire 
— will always forget—to remember 

em. 





PARENTAL REGARD—PARTIES——-FIRST AND LAST TICKET. 


Written for the Casket. 


First and Last Ticket. 


From the manuscript of a Condemned Criminal. 


“ Curse the ticket,” was my first exclamation 
on leaving a lottery office, into which | had en- 
tered to learn the fate of my first ticket. Would 
that it had been the last! would that in cursing 
I had forsaken them entirely! Had I done so, 
now, perhaps, I should not have been here; my 
loving and lovely wife, vet angelic Amanda, and 
my prattling David, would not have been moul- 
dering in the charnal house. 


I might have en. 
oyed perfect bliss, have been unstained by the 
lood of my fellow creatures. Oh! well may [ 
curse the ticket—even a death curse. 

My first ticket wasablank. Iwas persuaded 
by a friend to buy it, whotempted me by holding 
up to view the glittering prize, and exciting my 
hopes of obtaining it. [ was not disappointed at 
the result of my purchase, although a curse in- 
voluntarily burst from my lips when I first learnt 
it. I hardly thought of drawing a higher prize, 
yet the possibility of being so fortunate, = my 
mind in a constant, burning excitement. I was 
a young man then, and could ill afford to lose 
the cost of a ticket. However, I comforted my- 
self with the reflection, that experience must be 
paid for. I also made a solemn resolve, never 
to be guilty of such a foolish act again. I kept 
this resolution unbroken for the space of six 
months ; yet “try again, you may be more _ 
tunate.” It was the whisperings of my evil ge- 
nius. I obeyed it. I bought—drew—and was 
unsuccessful. Previous to this time, 1 was in 
good circumstances; and having every prospect 
of doing well in this sublunary world, I solicited 
the hand of a Miss Amanda Berton, a young 
lady who long had possessed the tender affec- 
tions of my heart. She was one—no, I will not, 
cannot speak of her as she was. Enough willbe 
said, when I say,she granted my petition, and 
soon we had our vows made obligatory at the 
hymenial altar. I was much elated with my suc- 
cess,and my happiness seemed consummated. 
It was in this felicitous state that I spurned with 
contempt the repeated and almost extorting so- 
licitations, to try once more my fate in the hap- 
hazard of a lottery ticket. But the sweet smiles 
of my lovely Amanda—the delightful pleasures 
of my domestic fireside—nor the warning voice 
of my past experience, could finally deter me 
from again trying my fortune. One evening 
left my home, with the intention of visiting 2 
friend, and of returning in about an hour. My 
path to my friends house was past a lottery 
office. It was brilliantly lighted up, and in the 
window were temptingly displayed schemes ol 
chance and invitations to purchasers. As I 
passed by the office window, my eye caught the 
following, in illuminated letters and figures :— 
" $10,000 prize will be heard from to-night— 
Tickets $5.” I hesitated a moment, then walk- 
ed on. “* Who knows but | might get it,” intera- 
ally said 1. I stopped, turned about, still hesi- 
tating. “Try again,” I heard; and retracing 
my steps, and with trembling limbs entered the 
office. There I found many of my old associates, 
swiftly passing around the full bowls. It was not 
long before I was presented with a ticket, to 
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pay the sum demanded, and try my luck. I did 
so, and was for one time out of many, fortunate. 
I left the office that evening one thousand dollars 
better off than when I entered. But wherefore? 
For home? No—for a tavern! All went for a 
treat. At midnight [ returned home to my 
anxious and sleepless wife, in a state of wntoxica- 
tion. This was her first experience. * * 
A week passed, and Amanda began to smile 
again. The excitement I was in that night, she 
initio as an excuse for my conduct. But she 
tenderly advised me—nay, in her prayers, in the 
stillness of our chamber, she implored God to 
have me in his keeping, to preserve me from 
temptation. A guilty conscience goaded me, 
and once more I resolved to shun the lottery of- 
fice. My wife was herself again. Months 
assed away; a charge was introduced to m 
eeping—a holy charge. I was presented wi 
a son. le took his father’s name. Thank God! 
he will not bear his sorrows—his shame! It was 
then that [ was — us man could needs be. 
Business prospered; I enjoyed good health, and 
was blessed with a home where all was peace. I 
said | was happy; 1 was at times. But there 
was a secret thirst within me for riches—for the 
filthy lucre of the world; and yet I was not ava- 
ricious, nor was I parsimonious. But the desire 
had been awakened ; the hope—deluded hope— 
had been encouraged, that by venturing httle, 
much might be had; and throughout my loftery 
ambling, a burning thought of gain—of gain by 
otteries—agitated my mind by day and by night. 
in the day time, when pursuing my occupation 
the thought that by venturing a few dollars 
might render myself independent of labor—to 
allow me to live at ease—was first in my mind. 
I strove to banish such unholy desires, but they 
haunted me like an evil spirit. 
About eighteen months after eg oe oath, 
a grand scheme was advertised to drawn 
in my own village, at a day not far distant. I 
felt a strong propensity to try my luck again. I 
was importuped by friends to buy tickets, the 
scheme was so grand, the chance of success so 


_ great; but I thought of the oath I had taken, and 


was firm and resolute in my denial. The day of 
drawing drew nigh. The vender who sold me 
the prize urged me to take a few tickets; I was 
also importuned by others to buy, even in the 
presence of my wife. But I resisted. She was 
Silent, she said not a word; she knew my oath 
was pledged; she knew that | remembered it, 
and she had confidence in my keeping it sacred. 
She only gave a glance of pleasure, it may be 
triumph, as she heard me refuse my friends’ in- 
vitations. That night I dreamed that a certain 
number would be a fortunate one; | purchased 
it, and it came out to be the high prize. When 
I arose in the mornmg, my firmness was a little 
shaken. It was the day of drawing. <A friend 
came into my store in the forenoon, and showed 
me a number of tickets; and among these, the 
number of my dream! He offered them to me; 
I forgot myself; 1 mocked my God—I broke my 
oath! I did not stay in the house at noon any 
longer than to hurry throngh with dinner. My 
‘ife’s presence was a burden to me; her happy 
siniles discomfitted me, and her cheerful tones 
went to my heart like a reproach. From that 
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day her presence was a curse to me; not that I 
loved her less, nor that she had changed—but 
how could I stand before her, perjured as I was 
and she not doubting my innocence ; how could 
I, without feeling the keenest pangs of remorse? 
A thousand times that forenoon did 1 resolve to 
seek my friend and return him the ticket, and as 
often break them. Conscience smote heavily. 
But the prize, thought I, will check it. Fool that 
1 was, to think that paltry gold would reconcile 
an offended God—would buy off punishment! 
The lottery was drawn that afternoon. That 
evening I sat alone with my wife in her room. 
She talked of the folly of men, in not being con- 
tented with what they possessed, and for being 
ever in search of more. ““How many hearts have 
been agitated. wound up to the highest pitch, 
this evening, in hopes of drawing a prize,” said 
she. What could I do? I was there, and had to 
listen, although each word seemed like a burn- 
ing coal at my heart. She continued, “‘ and how 
many have spent that which should have gone 
for bread and clothing for their famili for 
what? A piece of colored paper! And think 
you, my husband, there has been no vows violat- 
ed—no oaths broken this afternoon ?” Heavens, 
how this tortured me! I made no answer, and 
she proceeded, “if there are any such, and if 
they have been unfortunate, how keen must be 
their disappointment, and how doubly keen their 
remorse! Are you not, David, better pleased 
with not buying tickets—allowing you had not 
He oe your oath to touch not, handle not, the 
orbidden thing—than you would have been, had 
you purchased money by it?’ Thus did Aman- 
da talk to me,as though I was as pure and guilt- 
less as herself. Innocent one! She knew not, 
that that very moment, her words were like 
daggers to my heart—that at every motion of her 
lips my soul withered in agony; she knew not 
that my pocketbook was crammed with the 
tickets—blank tickets! And when she poured 
out her soul in ae oad that night, she knew not 
that he for whom she so devoutly prayed, dared 
not to listen to her words, but shut his ears. So 
it was. * * * * * ed 
‘** Do, my dear husband, stay at home one even- 
ing this week! you shall read to me,or1 will 
read to you; come, keep me company this even- 
ing. Thus spoke my wife as she took me affec- 
tionately by the arm one evening, a tear at the 
same time filling her eye. Brute that I was! I 
shook her off repulsively, scarcely deigning her 
a reply as I went out. I was an altered man; 
my innocence had departed from me ; | had per- 
jured myself. Having once broken my oath, I 
still continued to break it. Not a lottery was 
drawn but I had some chance in it. Ill luck at- 
tended me—blanks, blanks were my portion. 
Still { kept on. Most of my hours were spent 
in lottery houses; I neglected my business; 
debts accumulated; want came upon me; and 
I had nothing to satisfy them with but a hope—a 
hope that at the next drawing I should be lucky. 
As cares increased, I went to the tavern for re- 
lief. Remorse gnawed at my heart like a worm. 
It had drank up all my happiness. When I 
broke my oath, I thought gold would still my 
conscience. Gold l had none, so | attempted to 
ease it by strong drink. Rum burnt my tender 
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feelings, my better nature; but it only added to 
the quencbless fire that was raging at my heart. 
It was not uacommon for me at this stage, to get 
intoxicated every night. Oft have I staggered 
home to my patient, dying Amanda—for my con- 
duct was making sad inroads upon aconstitution 
naturally delicate,and without a shadow of cause 
began a se her. Merciful God, forgive me. 
Even while she was on her knees at prayer— 
praying forme! What insult and misery has 
that woman not endured ! and all brought on by 
me, her husband, her protector! About this 
time our child died. I dare not think of his 
death, how it was brought on! The poor child 
might have lived longer—perhaps he might— 
but he complained of being cold, for want of 
clothes ; and sometimes his cry for bread was 
vain. It was a great shock to my wife; and her 
gradual failing, day by day, sobered me and 
made me thoughtful. But what had I to do with 
reflection? The past was made up of sharp points, 
and when | turned to it 1 was pierced; and the 
future—ha! ha! what, what could I anticipate? 
What was then in store for me? So I closed my 
ears, shut my heart to the starving condition of 
Amanda, and became——a brute again! * * 

It was in the evening of a midsummer cloudy 
day, that I sallied forth from my boarding hovel 
to shame and sin, to learn the fate of my dast 
ticket. The woman with whom I boarded was 
clamorous for payment. That night I told her 
I expected to realize agen We This was my 
last ticket. To obtain which, [ had to dispose 
of a Bible, which belonged to my late wife, my 
gift of her 
mother. It was the last thing | held which was 
once hers. One by one had | disposed of what 
few things were left at her decease, to gratify 
my passion for drinking and gambling. I had 
lost all compunctions of shame. My wife had 
been dead for two years. During her life, for 
her sake 1 was not entirely shunned; for her 
sake, some respect was shown me. But when 
she was taken away, and when her friends—for 
friends J had none—saw that I did not reform, 
they abandoned me to my fate, and I truly be- 
came an outcast—an outcast from the society of 
the virtuous. I blame none, the fault alone was 
mine. I was advised, admonished, and urged by 
all that was dear in life, by the prayer of my 
dying Amanda, by the hopes and fears of an un- 
ending eternity of bliss or wo, to restrain my 
vicious propensities, and to walk in the path of 
. upright virtue. But | turned a deaf ear; 1 would 
not hear; I laughed them to scorn. So they left 
me to my stubbornness. 

The ticket I now had was to seal my fate. I 
had fasted more than a day, to obtain the means 
to purchase it; nay, I had even stinted my pro- 
pensity to drink, that the stronger and more 
fiendish passion of gambling might be gratified. 
Well, I went to the lottery office, and called for 
the prize list. Ata glancel saw my hopes were 
frustrated; and crushing the list convulsively in 
my hand,I muttered a deep oath, and walked 
out of the office. That ticket indeed sealed my 
fate. ‘ The world owes me a living, and a liv- 
ing I will have;” [ said to myself, as 1 turned 
away with despairing heart, and walked up the 
street. My mind was suddenly made up to a 
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strong purpose. “There is money,” I said, be- 
tween my teeth, as I sauntered along, meditat- 
ing some desperate deed. 1 knew not the tire 
of night; it was late, however, for the faintest 
glimmerings of a candle could not be seen, when 
aman brushed by me. As he passed I saw it 
was the vender of the tickets—the man who sold 
me the first and last ticket!—the man to whom 
1 had paid dollar after dollar until all was gone. 
As he had a trunk in his hand, the thought pre- 
sented itself, that as he had received from me, 
even to the last farthing, 1 should be justifiable 
in ———- him to return at least part—I 
should, by all means, make him give me enough 
to relieve my misery, to keep me from starving. 
Such were my inconsistent cogitations, as I slow- 
ly followed after him. Before reaching his home, 
he had to pass over a lonely space where there 
were no houses, and at that time as silent as 
eternity. He had gone over about half this 
space, when I stepped quickly and warily behind 
him; and grasping with one hand his coliar, and 
with the other the trunk, in a gruff tone demand- 
ed his money. The words were scarcely utter- 
ed, when I was grappled by the throat. Hewas 
a strong man, and had a dangerous hold! It put 
forth all my strength to shake off his grasp, at 
the same time striking him in the face and 
breast; but without avail, his hold was firm. 
Finding that something must be done, for it was 
with the greatest difficulty that 1 could breathe, 
I clasped him around the waist, and giving a 
sudden jerk, we both fell; 1 fell underneath, and 
he had me in his power. I struggled in vain to 
extricate myself. He still held me by the throat, 
and began to call aloud for assistance. What 
was to be done? I had a jack-knife in my pock- 
et, my left hand was free, it was the work of a 
moment, the hot blood spirted full in my face. 
His hold relaxed, and giving a terrible groan, he 
rolled on the ground in the agony of death. 1 
sprang upon my feet, and snatched the trunk; 
as I moved away in the deep gloom of night, the 
death rattle in the throat of my victim came fear- 
fully to my ears. 

What followed, until I found myself chained 
in this dungeon, | knew not; I have a faint re- 
collection of flying from the spot where lay 
the dying man, of being aroused in the morning 
by the aoa of justice, of a court room, where 
were displayed the trunk found in my posses- 
sion, and a knife taken from the breast of the 

erson who was killed, with my name on the 

andle. 1 have a more distinct recollection of 
an after trial, and of a condemnation ; and soon, 
the jailer tells me, I am to die—to be publicly 
executed. I acknowledge the justness of my 
punishment; I deserve death; may God show 
mercy to one who showed no mercy—to one 
whose cardinal virtue was duplicity. * * * * 

By tracing back the life of this condemned 
man, we find his present condition is the effect 
of this simple cause—a lottery ticket. From this 
foolish act, he was led to perjury, from perjury 
tointemperance, from intemperance to beggary, 
and lastly, from beggary to murder. Reader, 
shall such be your fate? 

——_——<g—_—-- 

Seneca has very elegantly said that “malice 

drinks one half of its own poison.” 
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TO A COMET-——GLEANINGS——-FORGIVENESS. 


Form the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO A COMET. 
Where doth thy journey lead, eccentric star! 
When o’er the earth no longer thou dost beam ? 
Then, dost thou fly, mid mighty worlds afar, 
Of which man’s mind hath never had a dream ? 
If so—what are they? doth mortality 
There chain the spirit in her vile control ? 
Or, are they mansions of the pure and free, 
Unclogged with matter; or do they still roll, 
Throughout the universe, no dwelling for a soul? 


Strange child of Heaven! pass did many a year, 
Ere to thy starting post thou didst return! 
What could detain thee ?—By thy fast career, 
Urged headlong forth, thy fiery train did burn 
Too near, perchance, where flew some other world, 
Till thou didst meet it with so dread a shock, 
As made creation quake, and downward hurled 
The ponderous, mo!ten, boiling mass of rock, 
Shook from its former seat, as though for thee to mock. 


Thou art, perhaps, a messenger from God, 
To strike existence from some luckless sphere ; 
To lash some planet with thy flaming rod ; 
Or be a beacon of distress that’s near! 
Such wast thou deemed of old,—beneath thy ray 
Nations grew pale,—dark bodings of their lot~ 
Of death, destruction, and a bloody day— 
Came, like a whirlwind, o'er the troubled thought, 
Instilling fears, that now, are almost all forgot. 


Or dost thou idly take thy wondrous way, 
Searching Jehovah through the depths of space:— 

Oh! what a volume would thy book display, 
‘That records of thy pilgrimage could trace! 

Poor child of clay ! how vain thy vanity! 
What is thy boasted wisdom? what is all 

Thy mental power—thy proud philosophy ?— 
Merely from seas of truth a drop to call,— 

lo be possessed of more, forbid by human thrall. 


Would I could with thee to that furthest verge, 
Where through infinite mazes thou dost roam !— 
Sing, mortals! sing, for me thy fun’ral dirge, 
If on his wing he made for me a home, 
Cleaving the boundless ether, mounting o’er 
Ten thousand worlds, all glorious, to leap 
Around th’ Almighty’s throne, and there adore ! 
Humanity! The soul way wilt thou keep, 
Still in her sepulchre, cold, dreary, dark and deep? 


When will her heav'nly resurrection be, 
Rising from clods of flesh that wall her round,— 
A thing all glorious—with wings to flee 
To native regions fast, and all unbound ? 
But she a little while must strive with grief, 
And sunk-eyed care; yet immortality 
Doth, sunlike, rise, strengthening of hope the leaf, 
And shines around, O Comet! even thee, 
To show the deathless spirit yet may with thee be. 


H. G. B. 
cconcingiiadiiitercirm 


A life of duty is the only cheerful life—for all joy 
springs from the affections; and it is the great law of Na- 
ture, that without good deeds, all good affection dies, and 
the heart becomes utterly desolate. ‘The external world 
then loses all its beauty; poetry fades away from the 
earth; for what is poetry, but the reflection of all pure and 
sweet, all high and holy thoughts? 
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“Allis vanity among men, their joy as well as their sor- 
row : it is better, however, that the soapbubble should glit- 
ter with gold, or wear an azure tint, than be overcast with 
clouds, or what painters of nature cail a dim obscurity.” 

“Calumny is like the wasp that teases, and against 
which you must not attempt to defend yourself, unless you 
are Certain to destroy it; otherwise it returns to the charge 
more furious than ever.” 

‘ If you wish to please in this world, you should muster 
resolution sufficient to allow yourself to be taught many 
things which you know, by persons who know nothing 
about them.” 

“Love, which lives in storms and often increases inthe 
midst of treachery, cannot always resist the calm of fidel- 
ity. 

i “Vices are more frequently habits than they are pas- 
sions. 

When we think of Bacon, who at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, indicated to the human mind the 
plan to be pursued in order to reconstruct the edifice of 
the sciences, we can hardly feel admiration for those 

reat men who have, succeeded him; such as Boyle, 
ke, &c. He lays out the ground for them, or marks 
the spots that are to be cultivated or taken possession of, 
like Cesar,who, being master of the world, after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, gave away kingdoms and provinces to 
his partisans or to his favorites.” 

“R. says that he has been acquainted with women from 
every country in Europe: the Italian thinks she is beloved 
only when her lover is capable of committing a crime for 
her; the English woman, when he is readyto perform a 
rash act, the French woman, a silly one.” 

“Proverbs are the fruit of the experience of every na- 
tion, the good sense of every age reduced to recipes. 

“Little minds triumph over the errors of men of genius, 
as the ow] rejoices at an eclipse of the sun.” 

*‘Man passes this life m reasoning on the past, in com- 
plaining of the present, and in trembling for the future.” 

‘Our ignorance! this word will undoubtedly shock, for 
we have the pride of an ancient people: we think we 
know every thing, have exhausted every thing. Yes, we 
have exhausted every thing; but in what? In futile scien- 
ces, in frivolous arts, in modes, in luxury, in theartof 
pleasing women, and the relaxation of morals. We go 
through elegant courses of chemistry; we make charming 
experiments, verses, strangers at home, little informed of 
any thing abroad; this is oie we are---that is we know 
everything except that which is proper for us to know. 
This assertion will, perhaps, be thought severe or false by 
persons who fancy that we exce} in physics and the exact 
sciences. But, in_ granting this, is it the description or 
science to which a reflecting man ought to devote his 
time? Does not the study of his social and civil state 
concern him more nearly? Ought not this to interest him 
more than the number of stars, or the order of chemical 
affinities? It is, however; the science of which we think 
the least. We are passionately fond of poetry; we dis- 
pute seriously about music---that is; we have a great re- 
gard for playthings, and make playthings of our most im- 
portant concerns.” 

“Paris, a city of pleasure, amusement, &c., in which 
four-fifths of the inhabitants die broken-hearted.” 

“I have noticed, when reading the Bible, that, in seve- 
ral passages, where mankind are reproached with crimes 
and abominations, the sacred writer calls them the chil- 
dren of men; when folly and weakness are described, 
they are called the children of women.” 

Spend your time in establishing a good name—and if 
you desire fortune, learn contentment. 

Coquetry is the daughter of Gaity and the mother of 
Mortification. 

Every thing gets old and out of fashion 1n this nether 
world---excepting good manners. 

—_ 


Foreivenrss.—The brave only know how to forgive;-- 
it is the most refined and generous pitch of virtue human 
nature can arrive at-—Cowards have done good and kind 
actions,—cowards have even fought, nay, sometimes even 
conquered; but a coward never forgave.—It is not his na- 
ture: the power of doing it flows only froma strength and 

reatness of soul, conscious of its own force and above the 
fittle temptations of resenting every fruitless attempt to 
interrupt its happiness. 
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THE YANKEE RACER. 


The following story, extracted from the forthcoming 
work of “.4 Yankee among the /Vullifiers,” purports to be 
told to the author by a South Carolinian :— 

The Yankees, as I said before, are apt to be too cute 
for us in every thing except horse flesh, and even some- 
times in that. It was this day three years ago, and on this 
very spot, that I entered my horse Southron for a purse of 
two thousand dollars. He had won a like sum the year 
before with all ease. In short he was the best horse at that 
time in all Carolina. There were to be sure two other 
horses, and very fine ones too, entered against him; but 
they were no touch to Southron, and I was as sure of 
winning as [ am of sitting here at this moment—when who 
should come along but ad——d Yankee witha tin cart! 
He had the shabbiest, worst looking horse you ever set 
eyes on. He was a lean, slab-sided, crooked-legged, rough 
haired milk-and-molasses-colored son of a gun as ever 
went on four legs. He stoed all the time as if he was 
asleep—in fact, his owner called him Sleepy David. In 
short, sir, he was such a horse as would not have brought 
twenty dollars. 

It was near the hour of starting, when the pedlar, 
whose exterior corresponded marvellously with that of 
his horse, and who said his name was Zadock Barker, to 
the astonishment of all, intimated a wish to enter his 
horse along with the rest. 

“Your horse !” exclaimed I—* what, that sleepy look- 
ing devil there? You'd better enter him for the turkey- 
buzzards.” 

‘“* Not’s you know on, Mister,” returned the Yankee, with 
some show of spirit. ** To be sure the critter looks rather 
sleepy as he stands, and on that account | call him Sleepy 
David ; but he’s a jo-fired smart horse for all that. He’s 
like a singed cat, a darn sight better than he looks. I| 
shonld like tarnation well to try him against some of your 
South Carolina hosses. To be sure [ didn’t come all the 
way from home on purpose; but as I was coming out this 
way with a load of tin and other notions, [ thought I might 
time it so as to kill two birds with one stone; for, thinks 
I to myself, if I can win the purse and peddle of my no- 
tions at the same time, I shall make a plaguy good speck. 
But [ had to hurry on like the nation, to git here in se- 
son; and that’s one reason my hoss jooks so kind of shab- 
by and out of kilter this morning. But for all that he’ll 
perform like days work | tell you.” 

Supposing he had no idea of running his horse, and that 
all he said was merely to gratify his propensity for talking, 
I bade him be gone, and not trouble me with his d——d 
Yankee palaver. 

“ Why, Mister,” said he, “this is a free country, anda 
man has a right to talk, or let it alone, jest as he can afford. 
Now I’ve taken a good deal of pains to git here this morn- 
ing in order to run Sleepy David against some of your 
Southern hosses. 1 aint a joking, sir; ’m in airnest. | un- 
derstand there is a purse of two thousand dollars, and I 
should like amazingly to pick it up.” 

“ You talk of siekia up a purse of two thousand dollars 
with that bit of a carrion of yours! Away with you, and 
don’t trouble us any further.” 

“ Well, if | can’t run, then I spose I can’t ; but it’s darn- 
ed hard any how for a man to take so much pains as I 
have to come to the races, and then can't be allowed to 
run arter all.” 

* It’s too late now; by the rules of the course the horse 
should have been entered yesterday; however, if you'll 
plank the entrance money, perhaps you may get in yet.” 

I said this by way of getting rid of the fellow, having no 
idea he could command a fourth part of the sum required. 

“ How much might the entrance money be?” drawing 
out a purse containing a few shillings in silver anda few 
pence in copper. “ If it aint more’n a quarter of a dollar 
or so, V’i] plank it on the nail.” 

* It is two hundred dollars.” 

“ Two hundred dollars !”_ exclaimed the Yankee.—* By 
gauly, what a price! Why they axed me only a quarter of 
a dollar to see the elephant and the whole Caravan in 
New York. Two hundred dollars! Why you must be 
joking now. Bless me! my whole load of tin ware, hoss, 
wagon and all wouldn’t fetch that. But, Mister, don’t you 
think I could get in for ten dollars?” : 

** Nothing short of two hundred; and that must be paid 
in the short space of five minutes.” 

We now thought we had fairly got rid of the fellow ; 
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but he returned to the charge, and asked if fifty dollars 
wouldn’t do, then seventy-five, then a hundred, and find- 
ing he could not make a bargain for less than the regular 
sum, he engaged to give it, provided he could find any one 
to loan him the money, for which he offered to pawn his 
wagon load of notions and Sleepy David to boot. He 
asked one, then another, to accommodate him with the loan 
~-declaring that as soon as ever he took the purse, the 
money should be returned, and he would give a dozen of 
tin whistles into the bargain. He, however, got more 
curses than coppers, until some wag, who had plenty of 
cash, and liked to see the sport go on, lent him the two 
hundred dollars out of sheer malice. Though, as it after- 
wards turned out, the Yankee had money enough about 
him, and was merely playing the ’possum all the while. 


His next object was to borrow a saddle. Here also, he 
was accommodated; and taking Sleepy David from the 
tin-cart he scrambled upon his back, and took his station 
on the course. You never saw a fellow sit on a horse so 
awkwardly in all your life. Every body said he would fall 
before he had gone a hundred yards; and some out of 
cormpassion urged him to withdraw. 


“ Not by a darned sight,” exclaimed he,“ why do you 
think I’m such a darned fool as to pay two hundred dol- 
lars, and then not run arter all?” 

Others, who wanted to see the sport, though it should 
cost some broken bones, encouraged him to proceed—say- 
ing, as they laughed aloud, that they had no doubt but he 
would carry off the purse. 

“ That’s what I mean to do,” said he, “1 haint come 
here for nothing, I can tell you. Wake up Sleepy David, 
and look about you; you must have your eyes Open to- 
day; it’s no time to be snoozin when there Is money at 
stake.” 

‘The horse, as if he anderstood what bis master was say- 
ing, opened his eyes, pricked up his ears, and actually 
showed some signs of life. 

The signal was now given to start. Away sprang South- 
ron, with the speed of lightning, and away sprang the 
other Southern horses, leaving Sleepy David far in the 
rear, and the pedlar verging trom side to side, as if he 
was just ready to fall off. ‘The horse went pawing along 
with his tail clinging close to his hauncliws, and his nose 
stuck ovt straight before him; and you never beheld so 
queer a figure cut by any man and horse as this singular 
pair made. 

But they improved as they proceeded; the pedlar sat 
more jocky-like, and the horse evidently gained upon the 
others. But it would not do. Hecame in at least half a 
mile behind Southron, and a little less behind the others. 

It was now thought the Yankee had got enough of the 
race, and would withdraw before the next heat. Contrary 
to all expectation, however, he persevered; and even offer- 
ed to bet a thousand dollars on the issue of the race. 

“ ‘The fellow’s a fool,” said one. 

“He don’t know which side his bread is buttered,” said 
another, “ or else he wouldn’t risk any more money at so 
desperate a stake.” 

* He’s safe enough there,” said a third, “ for he has no 
more to risk.” 

Here, however, every body was mistaken again, for the 
pediar hauled out an old greasy pocketbook, and planked 
the thousand dollars. [t was covered of course. But [ con- 
fess | now began to be staggered, and to suspect the Yan- 
kee was after all more knave than fool. I had no fears, 
however, for the purse. Southron was not a horse to be 
distanced in one day, and especially by such a miserable 
looking devil as Sleepy David. 

The second heat was now commenced ; and if I had be- 
fore felt confident in the entire superiority of my noble 
horse Southron, that superiority was strengthened, as I 
again saw him coming in ahead of the rest. | considered 
the purse now as my own property. Inimagination | had 
grasped it, and was about putting it safely in my pocket, 
when—-lo and behold! the pedlar’s horse, which was be- 
hind all the rest, suddenly shot forward as if the devil 
kicked him on end; and stretching his neck like a crane, 
won the heat by a head. 

Every body was astonished. “That horse must be the 
devil himself,” said one. “ At least, he has the devil to 
back him,” said a third; “I was sure he would play you 
some Yankee trick before he had got through.” Such were 
the observations that passed from mouth to mouth. 

The Yankee in the mean time, offered to plank another 
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thousand dollars; but nobody would take the bet. And it 
was well they didn’t; for at the third heat, Sleepy David 
not only distanced every horse, but even came in a full 
quarter of a mile ahead of Southron himself. 

“There, by gauly !” said the Yankee, as he dismounted, 
“Tl] take that little purse, if you please, and the other cool 
thousand! I knew well enough that your Southern horses 
couldn’t hold a candle to Sleepy David.” 


 —- 


THE STOLEN KISS: 
OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATRIMONY. 


The following anecdote, related of a highly respectable 
and talented clergyman, now preaching within the vicinity 
of Lynn, Mass., is from the Messenger, published in that 
town. It appears that this clergyman had been settled for 
some time, and had got pretty well along in years, when 
he became conscious that, in reference to worldly matters, 
there yet remained one thing needful, to give him that 
weight of character which it was desirable he should pos- 
sess, and also to embrace if not to perfect his earthly feli- 
city, Viz.: an help mate. Immediately on the conception 
of this idea, he began anxiously to look about; but having 
neglected this important matter so long, as might have 
been expected, he imbibed many of those strange and un- 
accountable notions, so peculiar to the single blessed of 
either sex, after they had attained a certain age ; and these 
operated to his disadvantage in such wise, that he found 
it extremely difficult to select one at whose side he thought 
he could, without any “ fearful forebodings,” stand before 
the altar of Hymen. 

Now it become known to the damsels round about here 
how Mr. was then circumstanced, and many there 
were who would fain have relieved his embarrassment. 
Some joined his church; and many more were seen to 
blush like the first rose of summer, if, in the progress of 
his dispensation from the pulpit, he should drop his eye 
toward the pew in which they were seated—though of 
course they dare not acknowledge even to themselves any 
thing in particular, because of the great doubt relative to 
the vice versa of the case. — 

But to make a short story shorter:—Travelling into 
town one night about dusk, parson ——— had occasion to 
call at the mansion of an esteemed parishioner, who among 
other worldly possessions, had two or three as fine daugh- 
ters as ever graced the county of Essex. He had scarce 
knocked at the door, when it was hastily opened by one 
of these blooming maidens, who as quick as thought threw 
her arm round his neck, and before he had time to say, 
“O! don’t,” brought her warm, delicate lips to his, and 

ave him as sweet a kiss as ever heart of swain desired. 

nutter astonishment, the worthy divine was endeavoring 
to stammer out something, when—* O mercy, mercy! Mr. 
—, is this you ?” exclaimed the damsel, “ why [ thought 
as much as could be, it was my brother Henry.” “ Pshaw, 
pshaw !” thought the celebate, “ you didn’t think any such 
thing.” But taking her hand, he said, in a forgiving tone, 
“there is no harm done; don’t give yourself any uneasi- 
ness—though you ought to be a little more careful.” After 
this gentle reproof, he was ushered into the parlor, by the 
maiden, who as she came to the light, could not conceal 
the deep blush that glowed on her cheek—and the boquet 
that was pinned upon her bosom (for all this happened in 
summer) shook like a flower garden in an earthquake. 
And when he arose to depart, it somehow fell to her lot to 
wait upon him to the door; and it may be added, that in 
the entry they held discourse together for some minutes— 
on what subject it is not for us to my. 

As the warm hearted pastor plodded homeward, he ar- 
sued with himself in this wise: “If Miss —— knew it to 
be me who knocked at the door, and I verily believe she 
did, else how should she know me in the dark, before I 
had time to speak? and is it probable that her brother 
would knock before entering? she nust be desperately 
1n—pshaw ! pshaw !—But supposing she did think me to 
be her brother ?>—why, if she loves a bepther at that rate, 

w much must she love her husband—for, by the great 
squash, I never felt such a kiss in my life.” : 

We have onl to add—that it was not long after this, 
that Mr. —— had occasion to summon a brother in the 
ministry to the performance of one of the most solemn as 
Well as pleasant duties attached to the sacred office—and 
that the lovely Miss —— above spoken of, thereupon be- 
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came Mrs. ——; whom we doubt not, many of our readers 
well know, though perhaps they never before heard the 
above anecdote. 


eR 


A ParaGrapH For THE Lapies.—Dr. Mussy states 
that greater numbers annually die among the female 
sex by the use of the corset, than aredestroyed among 
the other sex by the use of spirituous liquors in the 
same time! It has been estimated that more than fif- 
ty thousand men die in the United States every year 
in consequence of the immoderate use of ardent spirits. 
For fear of being accused of exaggerating upon this 
fearful subject, let it be stated that 30,000 females die 
in this country every year in consequence of wearin 
corsets. ‘This is doubtless below the number whic 
should be set down; but it makes enough to excite 
the attention of every head of the family and of every 
well-wisher of the human race. Thirty thousand per 
year, makes eighty-four for every day in the year, sa- 
erificed to the cruel altar of fashion. This we venture 
to say is a sacrifice of life which knows no parallel.— 
State Herald. 


—— 


A Danerrous Tax Garuerer.—There are a great many 
elephants in the woods, in this part of India, but they are 
not so much esteemed as those which come from a warm- 
er latitude ; we have not met with any, although they are 
to be seen frequently enough, and have been known to 
come down and attack the tame ones. When they are met 
in herds they are not prone to mischief; but a solitary one, 
driven perhaps for some breach of law from its associates, 
is generally ready to offend. It is somewhat appaling, 
when not quite prepared tor the onset, to hear the crack- 
ling of the wood, as a wild herd rushes through it. In tra- 
velling through Assam, I have heard that this is frequently 
experienced. And in the interior of Ceylon, I have listen- 
ed myself with astonishment at the tremendous sound. 
The elephants sometimes display a great deal of humor ir 
their attacks. After having routed the party, who gene- 
rally leave their goods behind, they amuse themselves by 
a most minute examination of them, and take real pleasure 
in their destruction. I remember a narrow pass in the 
kingdom of Kandy being a long time guarded by one ele- 
phant, who determined to allow no one to go through it 
without paying him a tribute. On his first appearing at the 
mouth of it, he had frightened a cooly laden with jag, gray, 
a preparation of sugar; the fellow throwing his burden 
down, ranaway. The elephant picked it up, and finding 
it excellent, resolved upon levying a similar tax on all fu- 
ture travellers. As the pass was on the highway to Kan- 
day, he could not have chosen a better position for his pur- 
pose; and “ no trust,” altho’ not written on his gate, was 
distinctly enough notified to all passengers. ‘The circum- 
stances soon became generally known, and no cooly ven- 
tured to pass that way without having prepared a sop for 
the Cerberus who guarded it.—Excursions in India. 
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Barxine or Does.——-Dogs in a state of nature never bark, 
they simply whine, howl, and growl; this explosive noise 
is only found among those which are domesticated. Son- 
nini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of Egypt as 
not having this faculty; and Columbus found the dogs 
which he had previously carried to America, to have lost 
their propensity to barking. ‘The ancients were aware of 
this circumstance. Isaiah compares the blind watchman 
of Israel to these animals; “they are dumb, they cannot 
bark.” But on the contrary, David compares the noise of 
his enemies to the “ dogs round about the city.” Hence 
the barking of a dog is an acquired faculty, an effort to 
speak which he derives from his associating with man. It 
cannot be doubted that dogs in this country bark more and 
fight less than formerly. ‘This may be accounted for by 
the civilization of the lower orders, who have gained a 
higher taste in their sports and pastimes than badger-bait- 
ings and dog-fights; and it sae Bay truth be asserted, that 
the march of intellect has had its influence even upon the 
canine race, in destroying that natural ferocity for war, 
which (happily for the world) is now spent more in words 
than blows.—Music of Nature. 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
THE HOOSHEROONS. 

The good citizens of our young sister Indiana, are pretty 
auniealty known, throughout the West, by the singular 
appellative of Hooshers. The following rhymes, from a 
<n Hoosheroon, conveys a very graphical picture of 

oosher life on the frontiers of Indiana. In our peram- 
bulations through that state, we have often partaken the 
welcome hospitality of a “ buck-eye cabin,” while our gal- 
lant steed stood by the “sapling” and the “ sugar-trough” 
forthe night. | 

Suppose, in riding through the West, 
A stranger found a “ Hoosher’s nest,” 
In other words, a buck-eye cabin 
Just big en’ ugh to hold Queen Mab in : 
Its situation, low and airy, 
Was on the borders of a prairie; 
And fearing he might be benighted, 
He hailed the house, and then alighted. 
'The “ Hoosher” met him at the door, 
Their salutations soon were o’er ; 
He took the stranger’s horse aside 
And to a sturdy sapling tied, 
Then having stripped the saddle off, 
He fed him im a sugar-trough. 
The stranger stooped to enter in, 

e entrance closing with a pin, 
And manifested strong desire 
‘To seat him by the log-heap fire, 
Where half a dozen Hoosheroons, 
With mush and miik, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet, and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep their places. 
But Madam, anxious to display 
Her rough and undisputed sway, 
Her offspring to the ladder led, 
And cuffed the youngsters up to bed. 
Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk, and Johnny cake, 
The stranger made a hearty meal, 
And glances round the room would steal. 
One side was lined with divers garments, 
The other spread with skins of “ varments ;” 
Dried pumpkins overhead were strung, 
Where venison hams in plenty hung; 
Two rifles placed above the door, 
Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor— 
In short, the domicil was rife 
With specimens of ** Hoosher” life. 
The Host, who centred his affections _ 
On game, and range, and quarter sections, 
Discussed his weary guests for hours, 
Till Somnus’ ever potent powers, 
Of sublunary cares bereft ’em. 


Now matter how the story ended— 
The application I intended 
Is from the famous Scottish poet, 

ho seemed to feel as well as know it, 
That “ buirdly chiels and clever hizzies, 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

—»—_—_ 
NO FRIEND TO CELIBACY. 


“If you are for pleasure—Marry! 
If you prize rosy health-—-Marry! 
And even if money be your object--Marry! 

“A coop wire is ‘Heaven's last best gift to man;’ his 
angeland minister of graces innumerable; his Sal Poly- 
chresium or gem of many virtues; his Pandora, or casket 
of jewels; her presence forms his best company; her voice, 
his sweetest music: her smiles, his brightest day; her kiss, 
the guardian of his innocence; her arms, the pale of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the balsam_of his life; her 
industry, his surest wealth; her economy, his safest steward; 
her lips, his faithfulest counsellors; her bosom, the softest 
pillow of his cares; and her prayers the ablest, the advo- 
cates of Heaven’s blessings on his head!”—Jeremie Taylor. 

a 


EPIGRAM, BY LORD BYRON. 
The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 





THE HOOSHEROONS——CELIBACY—-WOMAN—QUAKERS-——KEEP QUIET. 


ACCOUNT CURRENT. 


WOMAN, Dr. 
Oh the woes that woman brings! 
Source of sorrow, grief and pain! 
All our evils have their spring 
In the first of female train. 


Eve by eating, led poor Adam 
Out of Eden and astray ; 
Look for sorrow still, where Madam, 


Pert and proud, directs the way. 


Courtship is a slavish pleasure, 
Soothing a coquetish train; 

Wedded—what the mighty treasure ! 
Doom’d to drag a golden chain. 


Noisy clack and constant brawling, 
Discord and domestic strife; 

Empty cup-board, children bawling, 
Scolding woman made a wife. 


Gaudy dress and haughty carriage, 
Love’s fond balance fled and gone; 

These the bitter fruits of marriage! 
He that’s wise should live alone! 


CONTRA, Cre 


Oh what joys from woman spring, 
Source of bliss and purest peace, 
Eden could not comfort bring, 
Till fair woman showed her face. 


When she came, good honest Adam 
Grasp’d the gift with open arms, 
He left Eden for his Madam, 
So our parent priz’d her charms. 


Courtship thrills the soul with pleasure! 
Virtue’s blush on beauty’s cheek : 
Happy prelude to a treasure, 
ings have left their crowns to seek ! 


Lovely looks and constant courting, 
Sweet’ning all the toils of life; 

Cheerful children, harmless sporting, 
Lovely woman made a wife! 


Modest dress and gentle carriage, 
Love triumphant on his throne ; 
These the blissful fruits of marriage, 
None but fools would live alone. 


On an Assembly of People called Quakers, 
at a Weekday Meeting. 


Written extempore by a dissipated young man wie 
happend to be there. 
Friend in each virtue, moral and divine, 
e in the decent crowd what native beauty shine; 
No air unseemly, no indecent nod, 
Their hearts in heaven, their thoughts are fix’d on God, 
Whose modest garb their tenets well express, 
That true religion wears no tinsel dress ; 
Distinguish’d only but by real good, 
oy those abandoned and by those pursued ; 
eek, unadorn’d, by every merit joined, 
Lodged in the soul and treasur’d in the mind, 


ALAM. 
i ee 


Keer quiet, if you wish to live to an old age; if 
not, be unquiet ; and you can shake out the sands o! 


existence in half the time. We have a gentleman in 
our eye, (we can’t call him old, for there has been no 
shadow of change in his index for twenty years,) who 
is an irrefragable proof of our position. He suffers 
nothing to excite him. He is fond of chess. But the 
first piece his povenier wins in advance, he quits the 
game—gives it up—calls it a beat. He won't be ex- 
cited. No crickets are allowed to chirpin the house; 
no cats to caterwaul in the neighborhood. He won't 
be excited. If there was only a little quicksilver be- 
hind his equanimity, we could dress and shave by 1; 
but it produces no reflection! Boston Evening Post. 
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THE QUADRANT—FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS—THOUGHTS ON THE DEITY. QUT 


THE QUADRANT. 
LONDON. 

The view on the opposite page represents a 
new street in London, called the Regent’s Quad- 
rant, in a style of architecture which we think 
might be successfully and usefully imitated in 
this country, and thus do away with the too 
great uniformity of our streets, which to stran- 
gers seem to be all alike, more particularly in 
Philadelphia, where however we never expect 
to see the curve line very popular. The two 
last reigns of the Georges, third and fourth, have 
witnessed a great extension of the splendor, 
comforts and elegancies of social life in London. 
The north of the metropolis has become covered 
with spacious streets, squares, churches, and 

ublic buildings. Blackfriars, Southwark and 
Waterloo Bridges, Somerset House, Manches- 
ter Square, the Quadrant, and other squares at 
the West End, have been erected, and the vast 
parish of Marylebon almost covered with build- 
ings, so that London is emphatically said to have 
gone out of town, and the vast Babel increases 
so rapidly that credulity itself is startled at the 
annual amount of buildings erected. 

All these new streets are parse with great 
regularity. The carriage road 1s laid with cubes 
of granite, accurately joined and embedded in 
clay, or else. macadamized. Macadamizing is 
oreatly in vogue, in the squares and wider out- 
lets of the West End; butit seems to have failed 
in the narrower, and more cart trodden streets 
of the city. It is said that the dust from mac- 
adamized streets is injurious to carpets, cutting 
them in the same manner as moths, unless they 
are regularly watered every day. 

The number, variety, and magnificence of the 
= ag in London, deserve a cursory notice. 

he largest square in London is Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields, its area being computed equal to 770 
square feet; but the tide of fashion having long 
set westward, this square is chiefly occupied by 
members of the legal profession. Russel Square 
is nearly equilateral, each side being 670 feet 
long. The houses are spacious and magnificent. 
Belgrave Square, begun on the farm of Earl 
Grosvenor, at Pimlico, in 1825,is one of the most 
splendid in architectural decoration. The 
squares chiefly distinguished by residences of 
the nobility, are Berkel , Cavendish, Grosvenor, 
Hanover, St. James, Manchester, and Portman 
Squares. 

——<>——_—__——- 


FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We have frequently taken occasion to present 
our readers with views of the Fairmount Water 
Works, justly the pride of our city,and to which 
every succeeding year adds new attractions. 
The view on the.opposite page is drawn from the 
head of the basin, showing the sheet of water as 
part of it enters to turn the wheels which are to 


lorce the balance to the top of the hill. The two}. 


swans, recently presented by a sea captain to 
the city, occupy a conspicuous place in the fore- 
ground ; they arevery popular pets, and are daily 
led by the numerous visitors with crumbs of 
cake, &e. 
The view also exhibits the steps, and the sum- 
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mer house near the top; on the summit of the 
latter is a figureof Mercury, beckoning with his 
hand pointed to the Schuylkill above the dam. 
From this point, as beautiful and poche 
view is presented to the eye as can be found in 
our vicinity. To the east our opulent city, and 
on the opposite side of the river the Schuylkill 
locks, with boats loaded with coal descending, 
and others ascending filled with costly goods for 
the interior. 

Having previously given estimates of the 
quantity of water pumped by each wheel, it is 


only necessary to say here, that two wheels are’ 


sufficient to supply the city ; four are alternately 
in operation, and if a demand exists there is 
space for several others. 

Some misunderstanding at presents exists be- 
tween the city authorities and the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company; by the former it is con- 
tended that the latter have only a right to suffi- 
cient water for one set of locks. The Navigation 
Company contend that they havea right to as 
much as they want, and they are now construet- 
ing a second set, which it is feared will in time 
be further increased, and that then we shall 
be in want of water for city purposes. A suit 
has been instituted by the city to ascertain their 
rights, which we hope will soon be decided. In 
the mean time, the controversy is carried on 
with some animosity. For ourselves, we are 
happy in believing an ample supply of water ex- 
ists to accommodate all parties, at least for the 
present generation. 

— 
ORIGINAL. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DEITY. 
Ye winds, ye waves, ye subterranean fires— 
Dire elements of strife—say, whence ye came? 
Who leads your armies forth? your rage inspires, 
Hurls the dread bolt, and guides the living flame? 
Ye barren deserts—lonely, wild, and vast— 
Ye foaming cat’racts, and ye forests gay, 
From the dark shades of tkne-crownls ages past, 
Can ye recall your own primeval day? 
Ye hoary mountains, whiten’d o’er with snow, 
Whose towering fronts defy the withering blast; 
Ye storm cleft-rocks, that beetling frown below, 
Can ye recall the deeds of ages past ? 
Who from dark chaos rais’d your ponderous frames 
The mighty Architect—His name unfold ? 
Look on yon starry heavens, yon page of flames, 
Alpha, Omega, read in burning gold. 
Oh! power almighty, boundless, unexpressed, 
Great beyond aJl that men or angels know ; 
How shall my tongue find utterance, or my breast 
Vent the wrapt thoughts that in my bosom glow. 
While with admiring wonder I adore 
Thine awful presence and thy power divine, 
Mid the wild surge, the whirlwind’s deaf’ning roar, 
The lightning flash and thundering peal sublime. 
Ts there among created beings, one 
Who doubts thy dread reality, great God ? 
And has he reasoning powers? the lost, undone! 
Or is this heart as senseless as the ‘sod ? 
Oh ! place the atheist on yon sea-girt rock, 
In midnight hour, then let the storm sweep by; 
Ask him in thunder--Recreant, canst thou mock ? 
With faltering voice, he’ll answer—" God is nigh ” 
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____ Written for the Casket. 
A MIDNEGHYT SCENE, 


During the Revolution. 


The following incident is strictly a fact. 1 
have but arranged in regular form those circum- 
stances which I heard from the lips of the actors 
in the scene, and in doing so I am very conscious 
that I have deprived them of much that added 
deep interest to the event. But the glance, the 
tone, the gesture, the rapid utterance, or the 
pause of emotion, must be imagined by the 
reader ; my pen claims no merit save that of de- 
corating truth with the mellowed recollections 
of friendship—for [ knew and loved those of 
whom I[ am about to speak, and there are still 
some living who could instantly give to my story 
“a local habitation and a name.” 

Fertile as each of the “* Old Thirteen” may be 
in harrowing and romantic incidents, connected 
with the War of the Revolution, none can offer 
a fairer field to the imagination, or to the feel- 
ings, than South Carolina. Many causes com- 
bined to make her situation at that period very 
interesting; end not the least striking, was the 

eculiar nature of the population. The noble 
independence, and high-toned sense of honor, 
the polished manners and accomplished educa- 
tion of her aristocracy, were painfully contrast- 
ed by the ignorance and passive obedience of 
her numerous slaves; and between these ex- 
tremes, there was to be found a middle rank, 
which seemed occasionally to exhibit the sterl- 
ing characteristics of the one, and the degraded 
vices of the other. Good sense, strict probity, 


enduring patriotism, were prominent traits; but 


among those, especially, who adhered to the an- 
cient order of things, and whose passions and 
fears were constantly excited by the threats of 
change and the dread of danger, there was some- 
times found too a ferocity—an eagerness for 

lunder—a readiness to engage in scenes of vio- 
ence—which scattered terror over many 2a 
neighborhood that else would have known war 
only in its milder forms. But at the period I 
speak of, South Carolina was also a prey to civil 
discord; all the ties of brotherhood were broken, 
and as success crowned either party, the patriot 
triumphed with a taunting and reproachful joy, 
or the tory exulted in the prospect of such a re- 
turn to the good old days, as would make the 
word treason a shield and sword tohim. In the 
mean time, according to the depth of the moral 
character, feelings of aversion and hatred, or of 
open and manly disunion, were silently nourished 
or boldly avowed. 

Such characters were numerous ina southern 
district of South Carolina, which lies very near 
the beautiful river that separates it from Geor- 
gia. ‘The year 1780 was une of gloom and sor- 
row io the hearts of its patriots ; Charleston was 
in the possession of the British; the whole state 
at the mercy of the royalists, and the gallant 
spirits who had thrown life and property into the 
perilous stake, were in general obliged to aban- 
don the one and seek safet for the other in the 
depths of their swamps and the solitudes of their 
pine barrens. There were some, however, who 
still remained at their homes, and in bitterness 
Ot heart tried, by a voluntary retirement, to avoid 





A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 


that expression of feeling which could only bring 
ruin to their helpless families. 

Among this class was a planter whose name 
was P He possessed a fine estate on one 
of the narrow and winding waters which empt 
into Broad river; was young, intelligent, ardent 
and enthusiastic, and devoted to the cause in 
which his country was struggling. Such acha- 
racter was exactly calculated to secure strong 
friendships and excite strong enmities, in a time 
that tried men’s souls. Whilst freedom of speech 
was permitted to him, he avowed his sentiments, 
with a careless frankness, a bold independence, 
which alternately galled and enraged those who 
adhered to the ungracious course pursued by 
the ‘‘mother land;” and unfortunately there 
was a regular channel for the outpouring of his 
triumph, or his wrath, ina kind of weekly meet- 
ing at a favorite spot where the neighborhood, 
in every direction, sent forth its little groups, to 
spend an evening in comparing news, or debat- 
ing upon the results of the engrossing events of 
the day. The demon of discord hailed these 
meetings as its own. The passions, whether 
noble or base, were all aroused; and had they 
needed stimulant, they would have found it in 
those deep and frequent dranghts which were 
tendered and accepted as the pledge of good 
fellowship; it was very visible, ere long, to Mr. 
P ’s friends, that he had given great dis- 
gust to some low characters whom he had treat- 
ed with a scornful contempt. He was warned, 
as affairs on the American side became more 

loomy, to be on his guard; but he laughed at 
the idea of having given serious offence to them. 
as they still dotfed their hats and bowed obsequi- 
ously; and when at last, conscious of his own 
impetuosity, he withdrew entirely from those 
meetings. He little dreamed that scenes and 
sayings which had passed from his own memory 
with the flush they had excited on his brow, had 
sunk deeply into the hearts of some whom he 
called, and, in all singleness of spirit, looked 
a soa as neighbors, in the primitive sense of that 
word. 

He had married about a twelve-month before 
this period, a very young creature—an orpbat, 
and almost friendless, though not portionless; 
and very recently she had given birth toa lovely 
boy. His wife was a being of quiet and gentle 
mood—best suited, perhaps, to the bold and ve- 
hement character of him she called lord. His 
thoughts, his hopes, his fears, were faithfully re- 
flected on the placid stream of her feelings; \t 
resisted only the shadows of bitterness which 
sometimes passed over his spirit; and when they 
came to trouble the fountains of her happiness, 
the tear in her dark eye, and its imploring look, 
dispersed them when holier influences failed. 
To his wife, who had found cause for constaat 
anxiety in this trait of his character, the change 
in his habits was a blessed one. She no longer 
watched the setting sun in sadness and in lone- 
liness, dreading lest he should have been em- 
broiled with some of his rude companions; yet 
trying to conceal Her real cause of solicitude 
under the plea of fear lest he should be exposed 
to the heavy dews of theseason. She no longer 
saw him return exhausted by excitement, or ITT 
tated by opposition. It was grievous to know 
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} said this earnestly, for she knew her husband 


A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 


that the patriots were, even for a time, crushed 
in Carolina; but she deemed all safe who no 
longer offended by word or deed, and her hus- 
band avoided intercourse with any save a few 
tried friends ; and although serious, he was calm, 
and always with her now, and Mary asked no 
more. 
“] think, dear Edward,” said she, as they sat 
one lonely evening in the piazza which embraced 
the whole front of their mansion, “ I really think 
we were never so happy as at present—for our 
days of courtship, as they are called, were days 
of anxiety and alarm, and even our bridal was 
so hurried and so private that it could scarcely 
be called a season of joy. You know how rest- 
less you were just at that time, under the uncer- 
tainty that attended the plans against Savannah; 
and I am sure I wearied of D’Estang’s name— 
then when you brought me here, for many, 
many months, you were constantly on the wing. 
Iseemed scarcely to pass a quiet day at your 
side. But now you are no longer truant; you 
are taking care of home, instead of seeking care 
abroad, and are literally what our good old Rec- 
tor told you you must be—+the housebhand—encir- 
cling all things by your vigilance and love; and 
you are going to set a charming example to my 
sweet George,” added she, playfully, as she laid 
her infant in its father’s arms, and pressed her 
own soft lips to his polished forehead. 

Mr. P looked up and smiled; for how 
could even an absorbed politician resist the 
sweet tone and innocent caress of his young 
wife. For a few moments, he forgot all beyond 
the treasures which his arm encircled; but only 
fora few moments. Hesighed,as he said, ‘“* My 
dear Mary,I hope that we shall yet see even 
happier days than these. Dark as is the pros- 
pect for our country, I look for the cloud to roll 
away even as that gorgeous one is doing from 
the glorious sun; and then, love, the domestic 
habits for which you gave me such sweet credit 
will, I trust, be of choice, not necessity. I shall 
not then be obliged to limit my rides to my cotton 
field, lest I should be ordered oif the road—or to 





lest the sentiments of a freeborn American 
should offend his loyal ears. Those fellows !— 
(she put her hand gently on his mouth,)—well, 
then,’ said he, checking the rising warmth. 
“Those royalists will then no longer lord it over 
bower and hall, and that worthless fellow, Gil- 
ford, will have better employment, I trust, than 
abu#ing me—harmless man as | am!—or tam- 
pering with my negroes.” 

“* Nay, Edward, do not believe such tales. He 
can bear no ill-willtowards you; idle and worth- 
less he is, but I am sure he is not malignant, and 
[hope he is not ungrateful. He cannot have 
forgotten all he owes to your kindness, during 
the sad distress of his family last autumn.” Mary 


was not prone to suspicion. 
_ He shook his head. “I have not a particle of 
laith, my wife,in his good feeling towards us; 
you may judge of it when he has been trying to 
induce even our faithful Cyrus to desert us, and 
join the the British.” 

* And only Cyrus ?” 
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doubt some of them will yield to the booty he 
promises them.” 

*“ Booty!” Mrs. P turned pale. “He 
surely wished them to depart peaceably,” said 
she, gasping, for that wasa fearful cord to touch. 

Her husband saw her alarm, and with assum- 
ed carelessness smiled, as he answered, “ Nay, 
Mary, even I have so much charity as to be 
willing to think that he desires nothing more 
than my ruin. He will urge these poor devils to 
join the British, and then take especial heed to 
secure a good part of their wages; and he will 
care little for their sufferings, or my distress. 
But come, let us goin; the evening has grown 
chill. I must retire early, for I shall arise with 
the dawn.” 

“If it pleases God to protect us from evil dur- 
ing the night, my dear Edward,” said his wife, 
in a low and solemn tone. 

** True,” replied he, bending his head with re- 
verence, “if it pleases God !” 

At an early hour they retired to their cham- 
ber; and wearied by a day of bodily toil, and 
with a mind oppressed by apprehensions which 
he had only ventured to hint to his wife, Mr. 
P soon sunk into an unrefreshing sleep. 
But to Mary there was no rest. Her heart was 
aroused; and what charm can lull the mother 
and the wife, when she trembles for the objects 
of her love. She could not sleep; she sat with 
her infant in her arms, until sheer fatigue com- 
pelled her to lay his soft cheek on his pillow. 
She watched by his little couch until her husband 
awoke from a troubled dream, and then to con- 
vince him that she was not indisposed, she 
trimmed the lamp, committed herself, and those 
who were more dear than self, to Him who 
‘** neither slumbers nor sleeps,” and tried to re- 
pose. But even on her pillow fancy was busy 
around her. She started at every sound ; strange 
noises seemed to ring in her ears; she thought 
she heard shouts ; wild cries ; then that she dis- 
tinguished low mumurs, as of gyhisperings be- 
neath her windows. Again and again she start- 








night that has no morrow?” At length, about 
midnight,she was thoroughly roused by a sound 
in which imagination had no share. She dis- 
tinctly heard the rapid and regular advance of 
horsemen. She listened, and just when they must 
have reached a spot where the road was forked, 
the sound died away. Breathless, yet relieved, 
she was about again to recline her head, when it 
returned ; but gently, and as if fearing te alarm, 
she grasped her husband’s arm, and called upon 
him to arise ; and ere he had hastily dressed him- 
self, a rough voice hailed “ the house,” and ina 
few moments the front door was furiously struck 
by impatient hands. Mr. P implored his 
wife to remain where she was; and taking a 
light, had only reached the door which led into 
his parlor, when an entrance was forced by his 
rude visitors, and with a shout of triumph he 
was siezed and hurried intothe room. He found 
himself in the midst of a party of armed men, 
carefully wearing crape over their fuces, and 
from their noisy 2nd tumultuous manner it was 
very evident that they were under the influence 
of liquor. Whilst an eager and important de- 
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and completely drowned his attempts to be 
heard, he was calm enough toscan the forms and 
listen to the tones of those who were near him, 
and in spite of the disguise something every now 
and then_escaped that was familiar to his eye or 
ear. He turned to look on him who had seized 
and held him in his grasp as a tiger would his 
prey; he started; he could not be mistaken—it 
was Gilford; and from his loud and frequent 
curses on their folly and delay, it was evident he 
was their leader, and that his life was in the 
hands of a personal enemy. Fora moment Mr. 


closed his eyes in despair—for a mo- 
ment he determined to address the wretch by 
name—but the impulse was mercifully checked; 
and ere the temptation could be repeated he 
was suddenly placed in the middle of the room, 
and the party formed a close circle around 


im. 

The leader deliberately cocked his pistol, and 
taking Mr. P ’s watch from his side and 
handing it to a comrade, said, “Offer up a 
prayer,as youare fond of the business ; you have 
s e minutes allowed you—when they pass, you 

le.” 

A wild shriek of agony rang through the room 
as he closed the brutal address, and by a sudden 
movement of the circle the poor victim saw ina 
corner of the room his wretched wife, on her 
knees, and holding up, as if in appeal, his sleep- 
ing infant. She had thrown around herself and 
her babe a large scarlet cloak, and following her 
husband, had hitherto in silent horror witnessed 
the whole scene. A mist seemed to blind Mr. 
P , as his eye rested on her—a faintness to 
pass over him which might well be termed the 
agony of death. But he had a dauntless spirit, 
and he rallied when he thought his enemy would 
triumph in his weakness. He looked steadily upon 
him, as he said, *‘ I know not why or wit 
you are about to murder; but since I am to die, 
if not already paeparnd for the hour, assuredly 
it is not Aere that [can pray. Fire.” 

The wretch obeyed. He was a perfect marks- 
man; but either he was embarrassed by the 
noble bearing of his victim, or some slight move- 
ment eluded his eye, for he did not kill. Mr. 
P- had involuntarily raised his left arm as 
he spoke, and the motion saved his life. The 
bullet shattered his hand, and passing through 
it grazed bis temple. He stood covered with 
blood ; the sight of this “ certain mark of crime” 
softened instantly those around him. The scene 
had all passed in a moment, and until the flash 
of the pistol, they perhaps never dreamed that 
Gilford meant more than to insult and terrify. 
They now fiercely protested against farther vio- 
lence, and insisted on being led toseek the boot 
he had promised them. He sullenly submitted. 
Every part of the house was ransacked, and all 
that was valuable secured; and then, dreading 
lest an alarm should reach some of his friends in 
the neighborhood, they hastily retreated with 
their “ spoils from the rebel.” 

By that time Mr. P had become weak 
and faint from loss of blood. He had never 
moved, but with stern composure stood and sup- 

rted his shattered hand until the last of the 

and rode furiously from the door. Then he 
turned, and called upon his wife. But she did 
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not heed him—her eyes were fixed with a horrid 
glare; one hand was held up as if to shield them 
rom some fearful sight; her lips were apart as 
if struggling to utter a sound; but she uttered 
none, and her whole appearance would have 
served as a personification of approaching mad- 
ness. Mr. tottered towards her, and 
sunk at her side. ‘*‘ My wife,” said he, “ rouse 
yourself and aid me, for if you do not I must 
die.” And he held up his bleeding hand. 

The sight acted on her as he hoped. She 
gazed slowly and fearfully round the room, as if 
to see that the murderers were gone; and then, 
with a burst of mingled anguish and joy, she 
threw her arms around him and wept bitterly. 
Mr. P permitted her tears to flow in si- 
lence, and when with uplifted hands and eyes 
she had returned thanks to a merciful God for 
his preservation from a cruel death, she by de- 

rees became composed, and placing her infant 
& his side, she went to seek for aid in binding 
up his wound. But not a domestic was to be 
found; and believing that they had indeed all 
deserted, she was endeavoring, weak and trem- 
bling as she was, todrag a matrass to the parlor, 
when Cyrus cautiously peeped in at the door. 
His cabin was at some distance, and he told her 
that on hearing the alarm, he had immediately 
run towards the dwelling, but seeing it filled with 
armed men and terrified by her shriek, he had 
withdrawn, and watched at a distance until he 
beheld them departing, with many of bis fellow 
servants in company. Then dreading lest they 
should seek for him, he had actually concealed 
himself in a deep dry ditch so long as he heard 
even the faintest sound of the retreating hoofs. 
The faithful creature uttered a thousand simple 
but affecting expressions of sorrow and pity for 
his wounded master, but busied himself in ar- 
ranging the matrass; kindled a cheerful blaze, 
(for the night air was cold,) and seeing that the 
blood still flowed through all the bandages and 
applications his mistress had wrapped around the 
wound, he begged her to let him try “ something 
which the old people said the Indians always put 
on fresh wounds,” and she gladly consented. 
Her husband passively submitted to ali the di- 
rections which Cyrus gave, whilst with a trem- 
bling hand she unwound the bloody folds, and 
he then sunk faint and exhausted on his palet. 
Mary hastened to prepare a safe and refreshing 
cordial in a strong cup of coffee, and strength- 
ened by the beverage, and soothed by the judi- 
cious surgery of Cyrus, he was ere long able to 
talk of the future. 

** My love, when day dawns, we will go to our 
kind friend, Mrs. S———. She is skilful in the 
treatment of most diseases, and I dare say can 
manage even this wound; at all events she will 
do as much as even a surgeon could just Dow, 
were I nearer one than twenty miles; for I am 
sensible that already my hand is so swollen that 
the bones could not possibly be set.” nee * 

The plan was a most grateful one to his wife, 
for no words could express the horrible dread 
which bung over her as she looked upon him 10 
his helpless state. ‘‘ They will return and com- 
plete their work; Gilford will never be satisie 
until he murders him-before my eyes.” Aa 
every leaf that fell with the rising breeze, see™- 
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ed to her painfully acute ear, the heavy tramp of 
a horseman. 

With the first faint streak of day, Cyrus was 

despatched to the stable. He found an old and 

entle animal grazing near the door, the only 
one which the marauders had left. He tried to 
equip it with his own old saddle and bridle, and 
made up a kind of pillion for his mistress. Mr. 
P ’s arm was carefully secured in a sling; 
his wife, with her infant, rode behind him; and 
Cyrus, their trusty guard, walked briskly by the 
side of the horse, until they reached the residence 
of her who was truly the Lady Bountiful of the 
neighborhood—the hope of the distressed, the 
comfort of the unhappy, the refuge of the poor. 
She received them with a woman’s tenderness, 
and a woman’s tear; but her sympathy was ever 
anactive principle. She exerted all her skill, 
and finally effected a perfect cure, although the 
hand was dreadfully disfigured; and she did not 
permit her young friends to return to their own 
residence, until happier days had dawned on 
South Carolina. 

It was in 180- that, with the bride of that lady’s 
son, I visited the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
P He was then an old man, and sur- 
rounded by a large and most engaging family; 
the light and active form had shrunken, the keen 
blue eye was dim, and the brown locks which 
his Mary used to twine with so much pride 
around her slender fingers, were ringlets still, 
but stlver ones ; yet stillas carefully arranged by 
the same kind hand, for she was hiving too, and 
enjoying with him a green old age. I becamea 
favorite with them both, and loved to induce 
them to talk of former days; those were neces- 
sarily the days of our Revolutionary War, and 1 
was struck by the excessive bitterness which the 
old gentleman displayed, whenever the royalists 
of that period, (or tories, as he called them,) 
were subjects of discourse. I ventured one even- 
ing to tax him with want of charity, and urged 
him, as the Scotch say, to “let by-gones be 
by-gones.” He laid on the table before me his 
mutilated hand, and asked, “* whether it could 
be so easy to forget the times, or the men, who 
had left him such a memorial as that.” I had 
often remarked the terrible scar, but as he had 
never named it, of course I had asked no ques- 
tions; but now | learned from Mrs. P and 
himself the particulars of the trying scene which 
{ have related. From other sources, I after- 











of their youthful characters. As I listened to 
the details of the cruel outrage, I ceased to 
s 
deep feeling; and 1 saw that if ever he forgave 
it would not be the voice of reason that would ef- 
lect the change. 

“And you are sure, sir,” said I, “that you 
were not mistaken ? that it was really Gilford ? 

“ As sure, madam, as if I had seen every fea- 
ture of his face. The villain betrays it now by 
his cowardly conduct.” 

“Now ! What, is he living, and do you meet?” 

He smiled. “ I can scarcely say that we meet ; 
the first time I saw him after that night was, to 
use a homely phrase, when the tables were fair- 
ly turned. i suspect he had dreaded my ven- 
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friends here even had studiously avoided naming 
him as the chief actor in the murderous scene, 
and Mary’s tears and entreaties had sealed even 
my lips until all danger was past, so that, con- 
cluding he was unknown, the scoundrel actuall 
approached me in a crowd, and offered his hand. 
I did not kill him, madam. Ipray you give me 
credit, I did not even fell him to the earth. But 
1 taxed him with his crime; I proclaimed to 
those around him, that he was a thief and a mur- 
derer; and I swore, by all which I held sacred, 
that if ever he intentionally crossed my path 
again, or remained one instant where we could 
breathe even the same atmosphere, I. would 
crush him as I would a viper. He was glad te 
escape on such terms. My son—(turning to him 
whose flashing eyes bore witness to his father’s 
assertions,)—my son longs to get hold of him; 
but he keeps carefully out of our way; and I tell 
my children that in two senses of the word we 
are old enemies, and I choose to keep the issue 
in my own hands.” 

During my stay in Carolina we often spoke of 
the event, and when I bade them farewell I could 
only hope that the kind hearted old gentleman 
was a little undecided as to his course, if ever 
he should chance to meet his enemy again. 

I returned to the north, and some few years 
afterwards, having preserved my intercourse 
with the family, I received a message from Mr. 
P * Tell her, that like David of old, the 
life of him who sought mine, has been in my 
power ; and that, like him, I have been enabled, 
too, to forgive the pursuer of blood, and to let 
him departin peace.” His daughter added, that 
the sudden death of her beloved mother had 
seemed at once to quench the fiery spirit which 
nourished his inveteracy, and he ceased even to 
allude to Gilford. Having consented to attend 
a parish meeting where the site of a new church 
was to be selected, he left his son to attend to 
the equipment of his pony, and seated himself at 
his little table, with that sacred volume, which, 
under his Mary’s gentle influence, had long been 
the source whence he drew strength for the trials — 
of every day. The first sentence that caught his 
eye, was the solemn warning, “‘ He that Aateth 
his brother is a murderer.” e paused. “ Do 
I not in word and deed show that I hate Gilford?” 
He shuddered. “ What, am I then, in the sight 
of God, on a par with him?” ae 

Filled with these solemn thoughts, he in silence 
pursued his way to the place of meeting, and had 
scarcely exchanged greetings with his neigh- 
bors, phen the wretched man accidentally ap- 
proached it also. His im gig volves fiercely or- 
dered him off, and seeing him hesitate, raised his 
whip to enforce the command; but his father 
caught his arm, and calmly, yet firmly, said, 
** Stop, on your obedience harm not a hair of his 
head.” He then, to the amazement of all pre- 
sent, turned towards the dogged wretch, who 
still cowered under young P- ’s fiery tone 
and manner, and extending his hand, said, with 
dignity, “ Gilford, it is time to putan end to such 
scenes as this; we are both ou the brink of the 
grave; we must both stand before Him'who wil 
judge the heart as well as the actions. May He 
in that hour forgive me my offences, as with sin- 











seance, and fled the country for a time. My 
19* 


cerity I tell you that I forgive yours. I offer 
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you my hand as a pledge that you shall never be 
for your conduct, by injury from me or 


visite 
mine.” 
Gilford touched—yet scarcely touched—the 
withered hand which was extended to him; but 
his lip quivered, and tears stood in his eyes. 
Mr. turned from him with emotion, and 
as he left the spot the perfect silence of the group 
was only broken by low tones of admiration and 
astonishment, at the triumph of the Christian 
principle. The old men shook their heads, and 
said, “ = a change, in such a man,was but 
preparatory to a greater. 
And they were right. In a few months Mr. 
—— was called from earth, and the mortal 
remains of the once bold patriot, and of his gen- 
tle Mary,repose in peace; and few are now liy- 
ing to bear witness of this simple record of even 
one event in their lives—this “‘ Midnight Scene” 
of violence and bloodshed. 
os 
THE SLEEPERS. 
RY MISS BROWNE. 
They are sleeping!—Who are sleeping? 
Children, wearied with their play; 
For the stars of night are peeping, 
And the sun hath sunk away; 
As the dew upon the blossoms 
Blows them on their slender stem, 
So, as light as their own bosoms, 
Balmy sleep hath conquered them! 





They are sleeping'!—Who are sleeping? 
Mortals compassed round with wo; 

Eyelids, wearied out with weeping, 
Close for every weakness now; 

And that short relief from sorrow, 
Harrassed nature shall sustain, 

Till they wake again to-morrow, 
Strengthened to contend with pain! 


They are sleeping!—Who are sleeping? 
Captives in their gloomy cells; 

Yet sweet dreams are o’er them creeping 
With their many coloured spells: 

All they love—again they. clasp them! 
Feel again their long lost joys; 

But the haste with which they grasp them, 
Every fairy form destroys. 

They are sleeping!—Who are sleeping? 
Misers, by their hoarded gold; 

And in fancy now are heaping 
Gems and pearls of price untold; 

Golden chains their limbs encumber, 
Diamonds seem before them strown! 

But they waken from their slumber, 
And the splendid dream has flown. 


They are sleeping'— Who are sleeping? 
Pause a moment—softly tread; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper’s bed! 
Other hopes have all forsaken; 
One remains that slumbers deep; 
Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 
From that sweet—that saving sleep. 


They are sleeping! —Who are sleeping? 
Thousands who have passed away, 


THE SLEEPERS—A TRAVELLER’S MANUSCRIPT. 


From a world of wo and weeping 
To the regions of decay! 

Safe they rest, the green turf under: 
Sighing breeze, or music’s breath, 

Winter’s wind or summer’s thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death. 


a 


ORIGINAL. 
Taken from the Manuscript of a Traveller, 


Who shall befriend when our best friends decay, 
Who will stand by when mothers turn away? 
Where is the heart that e’er will constant prove, 
When those who gave us lite shall cease to love ? 
Where old Circassia spreads her plains along, 
There beauty blooms, there wealthy buyers throng ; 
There mothers trade their daughters off for gold, 
As cattle are for speculation sold. 


Why all this crowd, what do these waiters here ? 
Does combat rage, or kings in state appear ? 

Do mountains flame or Allah stoop below, 

T’ impress the heart with pity >—No! 

But cast your eye in yonder market place, 

See beauty weeping by that haggard face; 

See them exposed, with charms of heavenly power, 
To public sale, creation’s fairest flower ! 

The bid goes round, the price is quickly given, 
A weeping virgin from her home is driven! 
With soul elate the mother gives the prize, 
With heart o’orflowing and with weeping eyes. 
No lily opening in the morning sun 

E’er yet excelled this fair, this charming one; 

Or as it peeps from the o’erwhelming dew, 

She lifts her eyes to take a parting view; 

Stay, mother, stay--thou who didst give me birth, 
And now hast doomed me to despair on earth; 
Is there no tender feeling in thy heart, 

Not one soft place that grief can cause to smart? 
Is thine the heart that would its offspring sell, 
And send it hence where hungry monsters yell? 
Let hunger press, and dangers throng uround, 
To thee more constant I will still be found. 


Behold a mother sell her helpless child, 

To rove with strangers o’er a boundless wild; 
Led as a lamb to scenes unknown before, 
Where vice prevails and virtue lives no more ; 
Doomed but to bear the chains of servitude and strife, 
To grieve unpitied through a wretched life. 

Now when deep sorrow o’er thy mind shall hang, 
Think on thy daughter and the savage gang; 
Whene’er the sun doth meet thy aged eyes, 
Know that thy daughter still in sorrow sighs! 

Or when that star I viewed so oft at night, 

Shall through thy window shed its paler light, 
Know that thy daughter sees the planet still, 
With tears descending as the lonely rill. 

When darkness shrouds the spacious world in night, 
And old Aurora hides her flittering light, 
Transparent gleams illumine all the sky, 

Know then thy daughter keeps a wakeful eye. 
Be still this heart, be still this murmuring tongue, 
For all my hopes on other worlds are hung; 
Farewell, my mother, now since part we must, 
May bliss crown all thy days, and peace thy dust. 
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‘MICHIGAN. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


VIEWS OF THE WEST. 


MICHIGAN. 


The vast increase in the population of Michigan has 
made it apparent that her anphoneny to Congress to 
be admitted as the twenty-fifth member of the confed- 
erated states, can be but little longer delayed. A ter- 
ritory of such extent and importance deserves, from the 
editors of newspapers and others, some notice, and we 
shall devote some little space to introducing the bride 
elect to her future spouses. 

In length Michigan is 250 miles, and in breadth 135 
—being the same eagth as Indiana, and only 15 miles 
less in breadth; and having within 6000 as many 
square miles as Pennsylvania. Situated, as it is, be- 
tween the west, the south, and the east, with greater 
facilities for extensive inland water communication 
than any other country of the globe, with a fertile soil, 
of which millions of acres are fit for the plough, with 
a heathful climate, and with a concurrence of circum- 
stances inviting northern population, no doubt exists of 
immense future, and in fact early and rapid prosperity. 
]t is destined to rival most of the western states. Its 
boundaries at once exhibit its local advantages—-north 
by the Straits of Michilimackinac ; east by the lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, and their waters; south b 
Ohio and Indiana; and west by Lake Michigan. It 
is a large peninsula, something like a triangle, with its 
base resting on Ohio and Indiana, three quarters of 
its extent being surrounded by the great lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron. 

It is generally a level country, has no mountains, 
and but few ceveilinn deserving the name of even 
hills. ‘The centre is table land, elevated not many feet 
above the level of the lakes, and sloping in every direc- 
tion to them. Though thus level in its surface, there 
is less swampy and wet land than in the northern belt 
of Ohio, seni the lakes. bly country is ee 
into nearly equal proportions o ss prairies, like 
those of Yuinan dnd Ohio, subdivided into wa and 
dry. The timber, too, is nearly the same, except 
that here and there occur a few of the white and yel- 
Low pine. 

A belt of land along the southern shore of Lake 
Michigan is sandy and sterile, being so swept by the 
bleak gales of the lake, as not to promise much to the 
cultivator. But the great bulk of the lands are of ex- 
cellent quality, the productions being much the same 
as those of New York; orchards flourish remark- 
ably, and this will undoubtedly become a great fruit 
country, 

Michigan is watered by almost innumerable rivers 
and branches, and from the level nature of the coun- 
try, they are generally boatable to their sources. They 
abound in the fine fish of the lakes, supplying no in- 
considerable portion of the food of the settlers. Grand 
River is the largest that enters Lake Michigan; it 
courses through forests and prairies abounding with 
wild fowl. Small boats reach its source in the south- 
east angle of the territory, and by this and Huron 
liver periogues pass from Lake Michigan to Lake 
trie. It has been under consideration to connect it 
by a canal with the Saganum of Lake Huron, the ad- 
vantages of which will be peng’ by a glance at a 
good io The St. Joseph river heads in Indiana, 
and interlocks with Black river, St. Joseph’s of the 
Miami, Eel river, and Tippecanoe of the Wabash. It 
las a strong current, and is full of islands, is boatable 
150 miles, and is 200 yards wide at its entrance into 
the lake. There are most abundant fisheries on it. 

The Raisin river derives its name from the immense 
(uantities of grapes which grow upon its banks. Black 
nver, Marame, Barbue, White, ocky, Beauvais, St. 
Nicholas, Marguerite, Monistic, Aux Sables, Lasiette, 





Grand_ Traverse, Thunder, Sandy, Saganum, St. 
Clair, Belle, and Huron, are considerable rivers emp- 
tying into the lakes, which, like those of the Gulf of 

exico, before disemboguing, expand into large ba- 
sins, caused by the conflict between their currents 
one the surf of the lakes, meeting ina level and sandy 
soil. 
Many Indians are still residents of Michigan ; but 
the tide of emigration is rapidly producing its usual 
effects, by thinning their ranks, and adding twenty 
where but one subsisted before, The Strait of St. 
Clair, connecting that lake with Ynkie Huron, is 26 
miles song It runs through a country partly prairie 
and partly forest, and deep groves of white pine are 
found along its banks. The Strait of Detroit, con- 
necting lakes Erie and St. Clair, is 24 miles; it is na- 
vigable for large vessels, is studded with islands, and 
one of the most beautiful sheets of water in the world. 
Its current is about three miles an hour, receiving in 
its course the rivers Rouge, Ecorce, Maguagua, and 
Brownstown ; five miles above the mouth of the first 
named is a ship-yard. 

Raisin derives its importance from the fact that itis 
more settled than any river in the country, except De- 
troit, and has also obtained a melancholy celebrity 
from the events of the late war. ‘The French settle- 
ments on this and Detroit rivers exhibits the aspect of 
a continued village. They are laid out in the usual 
manner, two or three arpens in front by from 40 to 
100 arpens deep. The mansions have that foreign 
and interesting aspect, that French buildings and.es- 
tablishments naturally have to an American eye. 
They are embowered in ancient and beautiful or- 
chards, all of them having the appearance of comfort, 
and some of them of splendor and opulence. ‘There 
are few landscapes more interesting, few water ex- 
cursions more delightful than that from the Detroit to 
the lakes; along this broad, cool, and transparent 
rivers, studded with islands, and alive with fish, and in 
view of this continuous line of French houses and _or- 
chards, on both banks. The French here have their 
customary national manners, living in ease and abun- 
dance, and we regret to add, taking very little thought 
about education or intellectual improvement. Every 
thing, however, has changed in this region since it 
became subject to the free institutions of the United 
States. A corporate body styled “‘‘The University of 
Michigan” has been formed, which has power to in- 
stitute Colleges, Academies, and Schools. The march 
of improvement in this, and all respects, is rapid. 
Detroit respectable schools are in full operation, and 
libraries begun. 

Michilimackinac island is in the north-west angle 
of Lake Huron, and is considered among the most 
impregnable fortresses on the northern frontier. The 
British gained possession of it during the late war ; its 
name is derived from an Indian word, implying “ the 
back of a tortoise,” which, in its form of rising from 
the lake, it resembles. This island is nine miles 
in circumference; the fort and town are amon 
the most remote settlements in the United States, an 
the whole population exceeds 1,000. In the interior 
of Michigan are great numbers of small lakes and 
ponde, from which the rivers have their sources. The 

zac des Illinois is subject to a tide which has sensible 
fluxes and refluxes, 

The climate, in consequence of its being level, and 
peninsular, and surrounded on all sides but the south 
by such immense bodies of water, is more temperate 
and mild than could be expected from its latitude. 
The southern parts have mild winters, but the position 
of the northern section subjects it to the Canadian 
temperature. Wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, peas, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and peaches are raised easily, and in abun- 
dance. It is more favorable to cultivated grasses than 
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the western country generally, and_in short, is every 
way adapted to northern farmers. No inland country, 
according to its age of settlement and circumstances, 
has a greater trade, which employs a number of steam- 
boats and lake vessels. The amount of foreiga ex- 
ports, long as back as 1821, was 53,200 dollars. 

The town of Detroit is the political metropolis, and 
is on the western bank of the river of the same name, 
eighteen miles above the town of Malden, in Canada, 
and six below the outlet of Lake St.Clair. The banks 
are twenty feet above the highest waters of the river. 
The plain on which it is built is beautiful, and the posi- 
tion altogether delightful and romantic; the streets 
are wide, and the houses of stone, brick, or fram 
many of which make a showy appearance. Severa 
wharves project into the river, that called the United 
States is 140 feet long, and a vessel of 400 tons bur- 
den can load at its head. The public buildings are a 
Council House, State House, United States Store, 
Churches, &c. This town exhibits marks of rapid in- 
crease and improvement. It wasalmost entirely con- 
sumed by fire in 1806, and has risen from its ashes 
much improved. ‘This place is of great and constant 
resort hy the Indians, and here the greatest numbers 
and fairest sample of the northern tribes are seen. It 
is the chief depot of the shipping of the lakes, and a 
steamboat plies between it and Buffalo. ‘The opera- 
tion of the Erie Canal has had a favorable influence 
on the business and importance of this town, which 
is destined to become a very large place. The finish- 
ing of the Ohio Canal is this season to exerta still fur- 
ther influence on its welfare, as well as on the whole 
country. 

The lakes of America are among its most remark- 
able features. A line drawn through their whole 
course, beginning with Ontario, and ending with the 
Lake of the Woods, would not be far short of a line 
that would measure the Atlantic!! These inland 
seas every where exhibit marks of having been once 


much higher than they now are, and vast alluvial 
tracts, beyond their present limits, indicate, that their 


waters covered a much greater extent of country than 
at present. It scarcely admits a doubt, that by the 
Illinois and other tributaries of the Mississippi, the 
lakes discharged from the western extremity of Lake 
Michigan into the Guif of Mexico. Even now, 
as we have already remarked a few feet of excavation 
would empty them anew into the Illinois. Boundless 
forests encircle the lakes—their vast extent, the fierce 
and untamed character of the wandering tribes that 
have hunted, fought and fished around them for un- 
known ages, the terror of the winters that rule those 
regions of ice and storms for so great a part the year, 
the remoteness of their extent beyond fixed human 
habitations, and almost beyond the sketch of the im- 
agination, have connected with them associated ideas 
of loneliness, grandeur, and desolation. ‘Their waters 
are uniformly deep, cold, pure, and transparent, and 
have great abundance of fish. For a faithful account 
of these dreary regions, see the narrative of Major 
LLong’s second expedition. 

When the lakes sleep, the fish can be seen sporting 
at immense depths below the surface. The lower 
strata of the water never gain the temperature of sum. 
mer; a bottle sunk a hundred feet in Lake Superior, 
and filled at that depth, feels, when it comes up, as if 
it contained ice water. Situated as they are in a cli- 
mate generally remarkable for the dryness of its at- 
raosphere, they must evaporate inconceivable quanti- 
ties of water, and it is generally supposed, that the 
Niagara, their only visible drain, does not discharge a 
tenth part of the waters and melted snows which they 
receive. 

The Rideau Canal now connects Lake Ontario with 
the river Ottawas and Quebec. The number of_ves- 

els employed on the lakes Erie, Huron, and Michi- 
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gan, must now be very considerable, besides numeroua 
steamboats. The Welland Canal is another outlet 
for the trade of the lake country. It connects Lake 
Erie, by schooner navigation, with Lake Ouitario—ig 
thirty-eight miles long and ten feet deep, with thirty 
locks overcoming 360 feet. 

_ But we must not trespass on variety, while discus. 
sing these interesting themes. We have merely 
abridged, in order to turn attention to the great fea. 
tures of our western world. Those who desire to 
pews our track further, may consult with advantage 

lint’s Geography and his “ Valley of the Mississippi,” 
Schoolcraft’s ‘Tour, Lewis and Clarke, Major Long 
Pike’s Expedition, &c., and the subject will better 
reward the American reader than any other in the 
whole range of the interesting study of geography. 


KENTUCKY. 


For beauty of landscape, excellence of the soil, for 
beauty of forest, the number of clear streams and fine 
rivers, health, and the finest development of the hu. 
man form, and patriarchal simplicity ot rural opulence, 
Kentucky unquestionably is equal to any state in the 
Union. It is 400 miles long, and averages 130 in 
breadth. ‘The eastern and southern front touches on 
the Allegheny Mountains, whose spurs descend some 
distance into it. The centre of the state contains a 
tract of country 100 miles by 50, which for beauty of 
surface, the delightful aspect of its open groves, and 
the extreme fertility of its soil, exceeds perhaps, an 
other tract of country of the same extent. So muc 
dissolved lime is mixed with the soil, as to impart to it 
a warm and forcing ess, which imparts an inex. 
pressible freshness and vigor to the vegetation. The 
woods, in which the green sward presents the appear- 
ance of the English landscape, have a charming as- 
pect, as if arranged fora pleasure ground. Grape vines 
of prodigious size climb the trees, and spread their 
branches and leaves over all the other verdure. In 
the first settlement of the country, it was covered with 
a thick cane brake, which has disappeared, and has 
been replaced by a beautiful green covering of the 
finest grass. The trees generally are not large, but 
tall, straight and jamaveite and have the appearance 
of having been transplanted to the places they occupy. 
Innumerable streams wind among those copses, and 
from the declivities burst out springs of pure limestone 
water. This section is the garden of the Mississippi 
Valley—a real Arcadia. 

That part of the state bordering on T'ennessee and 
Virginia, resembles the land in the latter and the vicini- 
ty of the Alleghenies, highly picturesque and some- 
times grand. Between the Rolling Fork of Salt Ri- 
ver and Green River, is an extensive tract called “ bar- 
rens,” the soil of which is not of the very first quality, 
but the country is covered with grass like a prairie an 
affords a fine range for cattle. Between Green and 
Cumberland Rivers is a still larger tract of “ barrens;” 
and spread over this section are an immense number 
of “ knobs,” covered with shrubbery and stump oaks. 
In 1800 the Legislature made a gratuitous grant of 400 
acres to every man disposed to become an actual set” 
tler in this district, and a great number availed them- 
selves of it. The country proved very healthy ; tobac- 
co grows well, and the “barrens” now present 
prosperous and agreeable aspect. : 

At the time of its first settlement, Kentucky dis- 
played a most inviting landscape. ‘The wilderness ex- 
hibited an extended tuft of blossoms. A single man 
could kill game enough in an hour to supply the wants 
of a month, and even so lately as 1819, we remember 
overtaking a traveller not very far from Russellville, 
who had shot three bucks before breakfast, on the 
high road. The aged settlers kook back to the infancy 
of the state as the golden age, and to them, such in- 
deed it must have been. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Of the rivers of this state we shall only enumerate 
the most prominent. ‘The Ohio is unquestionably the 
most important, though its description has been too 
often attempted to require anotice from us. The Ken- 
tucky is an important stream, and is navigable 150 
miles. It has a rapid current and high banks for great 
part of its course, flowing in a deep chasm, cut from 
perpendicular banks of limestone. Nothing can be 
more singular than the sensation arising from floating 
down this stream, and looking up the high parapet at 
the sun and sky from the dark chasm. Big Sandy 
rises in the Allegheny Mountains, and forms the eas- 
tern boundary of the state for nearly 200 miles. Cum- 
berland River rises in the south-east corner of Ken- 
tucky, in which it runs 80 miles, then crosses into 
Tennessee, runs 40 miles in that state, and makes a 
curve by which it returns to its first jurisdiction. It 
once more enters Tennesssee after a course of 50 miles, 
and winds through it 200 miles, passing Nashville, and 
again returning to Kentucky. It enters the Ohio bya 
mouth 300 yards wide, and is navigable by steamboats 
to Nashville, and of late they have ascended conside- 
rably higher up. It is a broad, deep, and beautiful 
river, and uncommonly favorable to navigation. The 
Tennessee, a noble river, enters the Ohio in this state. 


In Cumberland county, in boring for salt water, at 
the depth of 180 feet, a fountaim of petroleum, or 
mineral oil, was strack, and when the augur was 
withdrawn, the oil was thrown up in a continued 

‘ream more than twelve feet above the surface of the 
earth. Although in quantity somewhat abated, after 
‘ie discharge of the first few minutes, during which it 
was supposed to emit 75 gallons a minute, it still con- 
tuned to flow in a stream which found its way to the 
C unberland River, fora long distance covering its sur- 
tace. It is so penetrating as to be difficult to confine 
ina wooden vessel; itignites freely, produces a flame 
as brilliant as gas, and is an article ad commerce with 
the eastern states, where itis sold for medical purposes, 
being used for the swellings of horses’ legs, &c., and 
is an ingredient in the famous quack medicine called 
British Oil. 

KKentucky boasts several mineral springs of celebrity 
aud virtue. The Olympian Springs, 47 miles east of 
Lexington, are in a romantic situation. Big Bone 
Lick is 20 miles below Cincinnati, on the Kentucky 
River. The spring most frequented is that near Har- 
rodsburg, where are fine accommodations for invalids, 
ind where we have met a sociable company, equal in 
intelligence and polish to any in the Union. The wa- 
ters are useful in complaints of the liver, and dyspep- 
uc and chronic complaints. 

Kentucky, from her first settlement, has had, and 
deserved the reputation of being among the most fer- 
ile of the western states. The astonishing produc- 
ious of her good lands, the extent of her cultivation, 
the multitude of boats she loads for New Orleans, &c. 
justily the conclusion, All the grains and fruits of the 
temperate climates flourish in abundance, and in wheat 
she is surpassed by none. There.are many great gar- 
ceners in the state—the markets are well supplied with 
ll the variety of vegetables, while grapes of the culti- 
vated varietics are raised for table fruit in many places, 
and there are several vineyards where wine is made. 
Votton is raised for domestic uses, but hemp and to- 
bacco are the staples. 
| fhough the bulk of the produce of Kentucky de- 
scends to New Orleans, she exports considerable to 
Pittsburg for our market. In addition to hemp, tobac- 
co, and manufactured articles, she sends off immense 
{uanttes of flour, lard, butter, cheese, pork, beef, In- 
“ian corn and meal, whiskey to a great extent, cider, 
cider-royal, fruit fresh and dried. 

,, Horses are raised in large numbers and of the best 
dlood ; a really fine horse is the pride of a Kentuckian, 
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and some farmers keep from forty to fifty. Greatnum- 
bers are sent over the mountains for sale. Still greater 
droves of the finest cattle and hogs are driven from 
this state to Virginia, Pennsylvania, &c. In 1828, the 
value of cattle, horses and swine, driven out of the 
state, numbered and valued at one point of passage, 
the Cumberland Ford, was a million of dollars! and 
in 1829, imperfect returns of the exports, agricultural 
and manufactured, gave $2,780,000 ! ! 

Frankfort is the political metropolis, on the north 
bank of the Kentucky, 60 miles fromits mouth. The 
environs are beautiful. A bridge crosses the river, 
unites North and South Frankfort; the river flows 
between banks 4 or 500 feetinheight. ‘The statehouse 
is entirely of marble, with a front presenting a portico 
supported by Ionic columns, the whole having an ap- 
pearance of great magnificence. There are also other 
fine public buildings—large manufactories of cotton 
bagging, a rope walk, cotton factories, &c. It isthe 
head of steamboat navigation, and a place of much 
commercial enterprise, as well as show and gaiety.— 
The private dwellings are very neat, many being built 
of the beautiful marble furnished by the banks of the 
river. Sea vessels are sometimes built here and floated 
to New Orleans. 

We shall soon insert an engraving of the statehouse, 
kindly furnished by a lady of the place. 

Lexington, long called the commercial capital, is 
one of the most ancient towns, and was for some time 
the political metropolis, and the most important town 
in the west. ‘T'ransylvania University has fair claims 
to precedence among western collegiate institutions.— 
It has twelve professors at.d tutors and near 400 stu- 
dents. Its libraries number 15,000 volumes, and it has 
deservedly a very high standing. ‘The United States 
Brench Bank has a large banking house, in which bu- 
siness is annually transacted to the amount of near 
$2,000,000. Bale rope and cotton bagging are largely 
manufactured. Few towns in the west are more de- 
lightfully situated, and it wears an air of neatness and 
opulence. A rail-road, now nearly complete, connect- 
ing it with the Ohio River, will exert a very favorable 
influence on its prosperity. It isin the centre of'a 
proverbially rich and beautiful country, in which the 
continual recurrence of handsome mansions, imparts 
the impression of vicinity to an opulent metropolis.— 
The inhabitants are cheerful, intelligent, conversible, 
and noted for their hospitality to strangers; the tone 
of society is fashionable, pleasant, and polished. When 
last there, we were delighted to find a reading room 
well supplied with London and American magazines 
and newspapers. 

Louisville, at the Falls of Ohio, in a commercial 

oint of view, is the most important town in the state. 

he main street, more than a mile in length, is as no- 
ble, as compact, and hasas much the air of a maritime 
town as any street in the western country. It hasa 
Pranch of the United States Bank, Marine Hospital, 
and numerous public buildings. It is said to contain 
over 12,000 inhabitants, having doubled its population 
in the last ten years. ‘The greatest fall of the Ohio is 
just below this city; round them is just finished the 

ouisville and Portland Canal, recently injured by 
having a lock blown up with gunpowder. It overcomes 
an ascent of 22 feet by five locks, is two miles in length 
and 40 feet in depth, part of which is cut in solid lime- 
stone. It is on a scale to admit steamboats of the 
largest size, and is supnosed by some likely to injure 
the prosperity of the town, by taking away the impor. 
tant and lucrative business of factorage, draying goods 
round the falls, &e. But it has advantages which 
must always render it an important point. No one 
can have an idea of the bustle of its streets without 
seeing them. We have dined at a hotel there in com- 
pany with four hundred strangers and boarders. 





Maysville is the next town in commercial impor- 
tance, being the principal place of importation for the 
north-east part of the state. Glass is manufactured 
here, and it has a number of other factories. It is a 
thriving, active town, and a place for the building of 
steamboats. Washingion, three miles south, is a con- 
siderable village, as well as Paris, situated on a beauti- 
ful hill, and the capital of Bourbon county. Some of its 
houses have the appearance of magnificence. ‘The 
scenery between this place and Lexington we shall 
always remember for its unsurpassed beauty. George- 
town is a neat brick town, in the centre of a rich tract, 
of which travellers always speak in high praise. Dan- 
ville, Stamfurd, Somerset, Monticello, Versailles, Shel- 
byville, Augusta, Newport, Covington, &c., are thriy- 
ing towns, of which we regret our limits restrict us to 
the mere mention. Cynthiana, the county town of 
Harrison county, contains more than 100 houses and 
a number of respectable public buildings. It is ona 
wide and fertile bottom, in the midst of a rich, intelli- 
gent and populous setilement. ‘There are a great 
number of water mills near the town, which carries on 
an extensive trade. We have been promised some 
further statistics of Harrison county, by an esteemed 
friend residing there. 

Russelville, in Lo :an county, has 160 to 200 private 
buildings, and a college. Salt Licks abound near the 
town; we remember seeing a landlord there refuse to 
give fifty cents for a fresh saddle of venison, because 
it was too dear! Prices no doubt have altered since 
1819. ‘There are 50 or 60 more fine villages, which we 
cannot even enumerate in a newspaper article. 

This state abounds in limestone caves. ‘I'he great 
Mammoth Cave is said to have been penetrated iour- 
teen miles, and it is something to tell, that we have 
been in it with a party six miles, submerged in dark- 
ness except the light afforded by lamps filled with lard; 
and overhead hung millions of bats, which, if disturbed, 


threatened to leave us without even our poor lights.— 
The famous Grotto of Antiparos sinks into insignifi- 


cance in comparison. It and other caves supplied dur- 
ing the late war, 400,000 pounds of crude nitre, and 
probably as great an amount of gunpowder. 


The people of Kentucky are scions from a noble 
stock, the descendants of affluent planters from North 
Carolina and Virginia. They have a distinct and 
striking physiognomy, an enthusiasm, vivacity and ar- 
dor of character, courage, frankness and generosity, 
which have been developed by their peculiar circum. 
stances. They have a delighttul frankness of hospi- 
tality, which renders a sojourn with them exceedingly 
pleasant to a stranger. ‘Their bravery has been 
evinced in field and forest, trom Louisiana to Canada. 
Wherever the Kentuckian travels, he ardently remem- 
bers his native hills and plains. He invokes the genius 
of his country in trouble, in danger and solitude ; it is 
to him the home of plenty, beauty, greatness, and eve- 
ry thing that he desires or respects; this rationality 
never deserts him; no country will beara comparison 
with his country, no people with his people. The 
English are said to go into battle with a song about 
roast beef in their mouths; when the Kentuckian en- 
counters dangers of flood or field, his last exclamation 
is, “ hurrah for old Kentucky.” 

Religion, in some form, is generally respected in this 
state; and there is scarcely a village, or settlement, 
that has not one or more favorite preachers. It would 
be difficult to say which is the predominant sect, that 
of baptists, methodists, or presbyterians. Notwith- 
standing the marked enthusiasm of the character of 
this people, notwithstanding they are much addicted to 
bitter political disputation, notwithstanding all the col- 
lisions from opposing parties and clans—as a state, the 
pee have uniformly distinguished themselves for re- 

igious order, quiet and tolerance. 





REFLECTIONS——-HINTS FOR WIVES. 


We find, on looking over our article, we have not 
said half ot what we should wish to publish, but its 
length admonishes us not to extend our notice further 
and with the acknowledgments to Mr. Flint’s volumes, 
Darby’s “ View,” &c., in addition to some personal 
observation, we here take leave for to-day, of a bright 
gem in our political constellation, to know the inhabi- 
tants of which, as it has been our good fortune to 
know many, is to esteem them, and to regret that so 
many miles should separate us from frequent inter. 
changes of the right hand of good fellowship and feel. 
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ORIGINAL. 
REFLECTIONS. 
Though scenes of purest pleasure bright, 
Through which I’ve loved to stray ; 
And scenes of cheerful, gay delight, 
Have flown from me away: 
Though now neglected I am cast 
Upon this world’s wide sphere, 
Whilst round me blows misfortune’s blast, 
With bitterness severe. 


Though ’lorn and lost, my path I tread 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

With naught to stay the pang of dread, 
Or sooth the pangs of wo: 

Without a friend my steps to guide, 
A friend to give reliet’; 

Unnumbered woes my course betide, 
But still “ there’s joy in grief.” 


There still remains a hopeful ray, 
*Midst keenest sorrow here: 
A charm to sooth my lonely way, 
My lonely course to cheer: 
The spell which pleasure once had spread 
May glow as bright again; 
And joys, that now, alas! seem fled, 
May yet resume their reign. 


Then Jet me not ’midst grief repine, 
Nor yield to dark despair ; 

A brighter day may yet be mine, 
And joy I yet may share. 

My shattered hopes may I retrieve, 
And gain some short relief ; 

It ne’er will do for me to grieve, 
Pll triumph over grief. 

—_<—————— 


Hints ror Wives.—Obedience is a very small part of 
conjugal duty, and, in most cases, easily performed. Much 
of the comfort of'a married life depends upon the lady; a 
great deal more, perhaps, than she is aware of. She 
scarcely knows her own influence; how much she may do 
by persuasion—how much by sympathy—how much by 
unremitted kindness and little attentions. ‘I’o acquire and 
retain such influence, she must, however, make her con- 
jugal duties her first object. She raust not think that any 
thing will do for her husband—that any wine is goo 
enough for her husband—that it is not worth while to be 
agreeable when there is only her husband by—that she may 
close her piano, or lay aside her brush, for why should she 
play or paint merely to amuse her husband?—-No—she 
must consider all these little arts of pleasing, chiefly valu- 
able on his account—as means of perpetuating her attrac- 
tions, and giving permanence to his atlection--She mus! 
remember that her duty consists not so much is great and 
solitary acts--in displays of the sublime virtues to which 
she will only be occasionally called; but in trifles—in 3 
cheerful smile, or a minute attention naturally rendered, 
and proceeding from a heart full of kindness, and a tempet 
full of amiability. 


ALBERTUS. 
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JOSEPHINE—ROBESPIBRRE—LOUIS——HORTENSE—LOUIS AS A KING. 


LITERARY. 


Extracts from the new Memoirs of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Ex Queen of Holland and Duchess 
of St ueu, translated from French. 


Josephine in Prison, Death of Robespierre. 


Josephine, becoming in her turn an object of 
suspicion, was also confined. Up to this time 
she had scarcely bestowed a thought upon the 
fortune-teller of Martinique; but now, by a com- 
mon inconsistency of human nature, the pre- 
diction recurred to her remembrance amid the 
gloom of a prison. Her mind became accustom- 
ed to dwell upon its promises, and she ended by 
a firm belief in its easy accomplishment. 

One morning the jailor entered the cell, which 
she occupied in common with the Duchess of 
Aiguillon, (afterwards Madame Louis de Gi- 
rardin,) and two other ladies, and announced 
abruptly, that he came to remove her bed, which 
was wanted for another prisoner. ‘Of course,” 
said Madame D’Aiguillon, with vivacity, **Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais is to be provided with a 
better?” The keeper answered savagely, ‘“*There 
will be little need of that, as she is to go at once 
tothe Conciergerie, and thence to the guillo- 
tine.” This cruel warning drew loud shrieks 
from her companions in misfortune, but Joseph- 
ine attempted the task of consolation. At length 
she begged them earnestly to calm all their fears, 
as she was assured, not only of present safety, 
but of living and reigning the queen of France. 
“It is a pity you don’t _— your attendants,” 
cried Madame D’Aiguillon, angrily. “Ah! that 
is very true—I had forgotten. ell, my dear, 
you shall be one of my ladies of honour: come— 
you have my promise.” At these words her com- 
panions burst into tears; for they could account 
for the ill timed pleasantry only by supposing 
that she had lost her senses. 

Madame D’Aiguillon was much overcome. 
Josephine led her towards a window, which she 
threw open to give her air. A woman of ordi- 
hary appearance was noticed below, who seem- 
ed to be making some extraordinary signals. 
She shook her dress (robe) violently, a gesture 
which at first was inexplicable. At length 
Josephine cried out “Robe,” the woman nodded, 
and immediately seized a pebble (pierre) recom- 
menced her gestures; Josephine again cried 
“Pierre,” and the woman, apparently much 
gratified, againexpressedassent. ‘Then placing 

ier gown and the pebble together, she repre- 
sented the motion of cutting a throat, dancing 
and clapping her hands at the same time, with 
great glee. It would be impossible to describe 
the joy with which the captives ventured to 
hope that the death of Robespierre was thus an- 
nounced to them. 

While they were still divided between hope 
and fear, a disturbance in the gallery attracted 
their attention, and they presently distinguished 
the rough voice of their turnkey, who was kick- 
ing his dog and crying out, ‘Get along, you dam- 
ned Robespierre!” ‘This energetic expression 
assured our ladies that there was little to ap- 
Prehend, and that France was saved. In fact,a 
short time afterwards, their companions in mis- 
fortune burst into the cell to communicate the 
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tidings of the great events of the 9th Thermidor. 
“Well,” said Josephine, as her bed was return- 
ed, you see Iam not destined to be guillotined, 
I shall certainly be queen of France.”’ 


Louis Bonaparte. 

The newly married couple treated their union 
as the work of compulsion, and their little as- 
perities, instead of being smoothed by gentle 
friction, were in constant collision. Louis had 
some romance in his disposition, but it was that 
kind of romance which leads its possessor rather 
to write a book than to enact the hero. The 
Contract Social of Rousseau was the favourite 
study of one, whose duty it became to assist in 
the overthrow of his country’s liberties, and 
who was doomed one day to bea king. Louis 
was enthusiastically devoted to visions of univer- 
sal peace, and yet fate had condemned him to 
be asoldier. He hated ceremony, and yet his 
life was spent in a court, and his motions were a 
perpetual pageant. Preferring retirement and 
speculative reflection, he was hurried along by 
the whirlwind of his brother’s genius. 


Hortense’s personal appearance. 

In her appearance, Hortense united the fine 
figure, noble mien and graceful manners of her 
mother, to the peculiar charms of the beauties 
of the Netherlands—their soft blue eyes—pro- 
fusion of fair hair—and dazzling complexion. 
Her conversation displayed the elegance of a 
Frenchwoman, in the vivacity, sprightliness, and 
appropriate turn of her least expressions. Du- 
ring her residence at the Hague, that sober cap- 
ital presented an appearance as gay as it was 
unexpected, in a constant succession of public 
balls and entertainments, at which the most dis- 
tinguished youth contended for superiority in 
dress and accomplishments. The dancing of 
the queen was perfection, and she pramoted this 
delightful amusement, with that true conde- 
scension, which produces in every mind the for- 
ee, but never the forgetfulness of superior 
rank. 


The Court of Holland, Louis as a King. 


An outline of the court of Holland may not. 


be inappropriate. M. D’Arjuson held the post 
of grand chamberlain: Auguste Caulaincours 
that of grand equerry. M. De Villeneuve was 
first chamberlain to the queen; his wife, the 
daughter of M. Guibert—a lady celebrated for 
her wit and her fine person—was dame du 
lais. M.de Saugras, chief master of the cere- 
monies, did the honours of the palace in an ex- 
tremely agreeable manner. 

M. de Girardin tells us, that a chamberlain in- 
troduced him into the cabinet of the king, who 
was dressed in the uniform of the guard, white, 
with crimson facings. ‘‘The pleasure of seeing 
him after a long absence, was diminished by my 
sorrow at observing his sallow complexion, an 
aspect of general languor, and the extreme dif- 
ficulty he experienced in walking, and especial- 
ly in standing. He looked so much like a man 
on whom death had set bis seal, that 1 found it 
impossible to retain the feelings of sadness with 
which his appearance oppressed me. My emo- 


tion became so strong that it was notieed by hie 


majesty, and drew from bim several remarks, 
though I sincerely hope that he was unable to di- 
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vine the cause. It is impossible to know the 
king and not to love him: he is gifted with all 
the mestimable qualities that belong to an up- 
right man. I was the bearer of two letters: one 
from the king of Naples and the other from his 
mother. He conversed with usa long time, and 
expressed great pleasure at seeing us again. | 
mentioned that a passage in his letter to the 
queen of Naples, had given rise to my journey. 

‘Be assured,’ was his reply, ‘that I shall use 
every exertion in my power to be useful to Jo- 
seph: whatever belongs to me is at his disposal. 
1 am already endeavoring to raise money, though 
it will be a difficult business; for this country 
would never lend,evento Napoleon. However, 
I do not despair, and shall do my best.’ All this 
was said in that open, frank manner, which no 
dissimulation, however practised, can pretend 
to imitate. ‘Your majesty, said 1, ‘has just 
opened a loan, which, | understand, is filling up 
rapidly. Itis a splendid reward of your exer- 
tions, and the most flattering testimony of the 
popularity of your administration. Posterity will 
ever remember with gratitude, your constant 
opposition to a natienal bankruptcy.’ ‘I take 
the more credit to myself,’ said the king, ‘for this 
opposition, because the measure was particular- 
ly pressed upon me by the emperor. I found it 
impossible to persuade him, that in declaring 
bankruptcy, I declared the destruction of Hol- 
land. All its capital would have immediately 
sought refuge in England, where much of itis 
collected already. The force of circumstances 
has set on foot a contraband trade, which I find 
it impracticable to suppress. 

This nation is so industrious, that with a popu- 
lation of not more than eighteen hundred thou- 
sand souls, it pays one hundred and ten millions. 
Its debt is sixty millions, and there is scarcely 
enough remaining for state expenses. There is 
nota French soldier in the kingdom, yet I am 
obliged to supply a corps of twenty thousand 
Dutch troops for the grand army. Peace! peace! 
that must be the grand object of conquest. This 
hard work ruins my health, Girardin; you must 
find me —_ much changed. 1 can scarcely 
write: I walk with great difficulty. —He was 
continually rubbing his legs and hands during 
the whole interview.— The climate of this coun- 
try is killing me. Its humidity is very unwhole- 
some for my constitution. Iam sorry for it: it 
is the country of good faith. There is no need 
here of superintending the administration: a 
man, on receiving an appointment, swears that 
he will fulfil its duties to the best of his ability, 
and keeps his word. Their customhouse oaths 
are never examined, and are never false. It is 
a nation of true republicans, but deeply tinged 
with party spirit: this prevents them from form- 
ing a proper estimate of each other ri | 
require a hot climate, and the baths of the south 

rance.’ 

“On taking leave of his majesty, we were in- 
formed by M. Boucheberone, prefect of the pa- 
lace, that the king desired us to lodge in no oth- 
er house than his own, and that we were to re- 
side in the palace: this intelligence was after- 
wards confirmed by M. de Saugras. Justas we 
were about sitting down to table, we were in- 
vited to dine with the queen. The company 





LOUIS AS A KING, 


consisted of an aid-de-camp of Jerome, Madame 
de Bouber, and the little Prince Louis. 

“The queen was agreeable and amixble as 
ever. 1 delivered her the letters from the em- 

ress and the queen. ‘I always like to receive 
etters,’ said she, ‘and to be remembered. My 
friends would be ungrateful if they forgot me, 
for I never forget any one. My brother Joseph 
ought certainly to be pleased with me; for, while 
I was at Mayence, I wrote to him frequently, 
and sent him a great quantity of trifling news, 
which absence alone renders of the least conse- 
quence.’ 

“After dinner, we went into the queen’s draw- 
ing room. Her apartments are furnished with 
great simplicity. Nothing could be more gra- 
cious than our reception, and on leaving her, 
she invited us to prolong our visit to this country, 
and to pay our respects to her every evening. 
Before going to bed, we made a round of visits 
to all the ministers, and returned to hotel at ten 
o'clock at night, heartily tired. All the French 
about the king’s persun are loud in their com- 

laints of the climate: Caulaincourt, whose 
health is indifferent, is quite unable to stand its 
effects. 

“Next day, the king received us in his cabi- 
net. He was in the midst of a circle of the great 
civil and military officers. He quitted his place 
for the purpose of addressing a few words in an 
obliging manner to the different members of the 
diplomatic corps, and the various individuals 
who had the honour of being admitted to the 
audience. 

“The court presents an extremely brilliant 
spectacle. The dresses of the public ministers 
and the civil functionaries are superbly em- 
broidered: it seems as if they intended to make 
up for the long prohibition of embroidery in this 
country. The great officers of state wear a 
green dress, laced with gold: the pattern of the 
trimming is the same as that of the imperial 
household. The chamberlains are dressed in 
red and gold: the equerries and prefect in blue 
and gold. The diplomatic costume of Holland 
is remarkably rich and elegant: it is a shade of 
very light blue, with silver lace. The decora- 
tion of the Order of Holland has been very ex- 
tensively distributed: there are three classes— 
knight, commanders, and grand crosses. This 
sort of distinction has become quite an object of 
ambition, in a country where it was previously 
wholly unknown. herever men are united 10 
society, vanity, adroitly flattered, is one of the 
most potent instruments of the sway of the ruler. 

“The king generally rides with a single pair 
of horses to his carriage: it is only on very rare 
occasions that he uses a coach and six. When- 
ever he goes out, the equerry on duty mounts his 
horse, and takes his place near the door.” 

—_——————_—. 

Promises was the ready money that was first 
coined and made current by the law of nature, 
to support that society and commerce that was 
necessary for the comfort, and security of man- 
kind.—Lord Clarendon. 

—————» —— 

As it is barbarous in others to rally a man for 
natural defects, it is extremely agreeable whe 
he can jest upon himself for them. 
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Written for the Casket. 
ESSAY. 
18 POVERTY FAVORABLE TO GENIUS? 


What is genius? {t is an intellectual thirsting 
for knowledge; it is the unfolding of a mind of 
deep and intense thought, gained by application, 
and concentred by close and unremitting com- 
mune with itself. It is not the meteotic flash, 
that brightens, illumes, and disappears, while the 

laudits of an admiring multitude are sounding 
ong and loud: It is the rising sun, whose splen- 
dors we can scarcely trace, in the faint beams 
of morning twilight, but whose progress onward 
and upwards, can only reveal its living beauties. 
For genius such as we have described—its home 
is no chosen spot; it will flourish beside the 
Alpine flower; it will breathe in the atmosphere 
of despotism ; its hallowed influence is felt on the 
heights of Parnassus, and on the sunny soil of 
the tropics ;—but we think the absence of luxury, 
and many of those comforts which gladden the 
path of life, instead of extinguishing the fires of 
genius, tend rather to make them glow with 
more fervent heat. 

In the web of life, the mind and body are 
strangely and intimately interwoven with each 
other, and a reciprocal influence is constantly 
exerted. The system acts upon the mind, and 
the mind upon the system. If such be the fact, 
and such we see it, the influence of luxury in 
enervating the human frame, does not rest upon 
matter alone; it is felt in its breadth and extent, 
upon the intellectual part of our being. Luxury 
gratifies every appetite; but ratification only 
awakens and creates others, which in their turn 
crave to be satisfied, until the constitution at 
ee is undermined by excess, and its vigor 
and strength are sapped at their foundations.— 
Riches bring a plenitude of pleasures, which 
riches alone can purchase; pleasures touching 
the passions and kindling the imagination. The 
mind becomes fascinated and excited; but it is a 
thrilling excitement, playing upon the feelings, 
without producing in the end the charms of ra- 
tional enjoyment. Objects, new and novel, are 
continually presented to the senses, dividing the 


; attention by their beauty and variety ;—no re- 


straints are placed to repress the ardor of youth- 
ful feeling; the gush of opening passion, until 
the vigor of thought and strength of the under- 
standing are wasted away, upon vain and frivolous 
objects, and the activity sinks into sluggish in- 
ditference—though young in years, the beautiful 


. fabric of the mind will become the dwelling of 
| Wayward fancies and unhallowed thoughts, in- 


capacitated for those high intellectual delights 
which need perseverance to attain, and discigtine 
to appreciate. 

Place that mind early amid discouragements 
and danger; separate it from worldly comforts ; 


= compass it with adversity. There lie coiled in 


the human heart, energies which need a power- 
ful stimulas to draw them forth; energies which 
ecome better fitted for action, the more they 
are called into exercise—let these energies be 
ence awaked by genius; in the sphere where 
this mind is placed, it will find no illusive delights, 
no flattering charms to attract and draw it aways 
thus all its hopes and aspirations will be tend- 
20 
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ing toone single point. We are told or some 
of the senses be wanting, all thos sugges- 
tions which were unnoticed, whenall the organs 
were in heathful play, hav na character and 
reality; even so when oth ces of emolument 
and enjoyment be denied us, our energies are di- 
rected to one with tenfold earnestness. Obstacles 
will oppose the progress of knowledge; but, in- 
stead of discouraging, they nerve the spirit to 
greater diligence—it matters not how great they 
may be, for an ardent aspiring mind; they call for 

erseverance, for intenser application, and these 

ecome that discipline which will tune it for 
knowledge, as the harp is tuned to receive the 
rising breeze. 

What is common is lightly estimated; advan- 
tages within our grasp, or which seem ours by 
right, are too often perverted and misimproved, 
but when effort must be used to attain them, far 
greater is the value with which they are appre- 
ciated; they bring with them a responsitility 
that such privileges must not pass unimproved ; 
and if attainments are to be made, the time wili 
admit no delay, no procrastination; and such a 
consciousness as this will kindle life, and energy, 
and action. The price of labor in the moral, as 
well as the parece world, is never given to in- 
dolence; and though the vast spires of science and 
wisdom lay out in rich profusion, unwearied per- 
severance will alone render them ours. 

That mind will arrive to maturity, vitiated by 
no excesses, debased by no indulged appetites, 
which are too frequent, though not necessarily 
the concomitants of wealth, and which arise 
from the unlimited gratification of those social 
feelings and love of pleasure, that are innate in 
our constitution: but that person will arrive te 
maturity, with an understanding invigorated, 
passion subdued, and an intellect “ mating with 
the pure essences of heaven.” 

ere is something like majesty in a ~~ 
and 








overcoming the obstacles of circumstances 
situation in search of truth and wisdom, 
knowledge; they are bright examples of human _ 
capacity, worthy of admiration and worthy of 
imitation. HELEN C. CROSS. 


A DRUNKARD’S THIRST. 

Itis a remark of Bishop Tillotson, that no 
man is born with a swearing constitution. It 
may be added that no man is born with a thirsty 
constitution; or a constitution requiring the use 
of intoxicating liquors. There is nothing con- 
stitutional about it. It is the result of habit. 
The more the tippler drinks, the more he thirats. 
And after he has become a habitual drinker, se 
that he cannot do without it, where can lan- 
guage be found to describe his thirst? We have 
seen men under its influence, who love rum bet- 
ter than their wives or children---better than re- 
putation or life---better than earthly happiness 
or the joys of Heaven. Those who are tem 
rate have no conception of it. It is intolerable, 
insupportable, beyond the powers of description. 

Before its withering influence every social af- 
fection droops and dies. Befcre its scorching, 
its burning presence, innocence, health, 
ness, prosperity, decency, honor, reputation, 
and every virtue which ennobles and elevates 
man, is prostrated in the dust. 








CROSSING THE DELAWARE—-THE WORD FAST—FAMOUS SAYINGS. 


NG THE DELAWARE. 


pore, His. delivered an admirable oration 

fork, on the 22d of February last, in 

which he happilg@petroduced the following 

description of the G@Possing the Delaware by 

Washington and his troops. We have onsale at 

this office, a large and elegant engraving of the 

scene, forming a suilable ornament for the parlor. 
We refer our readers to the advertisement. 

“In no one instance, perhaps,was Washington’s 
influence with the army so strikingly exemplifi- 
ed, as in his attack on the enemy at Trenton.— 
O’er and o’er have I listened with intense anxiety, 
in the days of my boyhood, whilst my now de- 
parted sire, who fought and bled on that proud 
field, recited with thrilling interest all that relat- 
ed to the enterprise. It was ona December 
night (would he say) when our little heart-broken 
army halted on the banks of the Delaware.— 
That night was dark—cheerless—tempestuous 
—and bore a strong resemblance to our country’s 
fortunes! It seemed as if Heaven and Earth 
conspired for our destruction. Theclouds lower- 
ed—darkness and the storm came on apace.— 
The snow and the hail descended, beating with 
unmitigated violence upon the supperless, half- 
elad, shivering soldier—and in the roaring of the 
flood and the wailings ofthe storm, was heard, 
by fancy’s ear, the knell of our hopes and the 
dirge of liberty! The impetuous river was filled 
with floating ice—an attempt to cross it at that 
time, and under such circumstances, seemed a 
desperate enterprise—yet it was undertaken, 
and thanks be to God andWashington, was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

“From where we landed, on the Jersey shore, 
to Trenton was about nine miles, and on the 
whole line of march there was scarcely a word 
uttered, save by the officers when giving some 
order. We were well nigh exhausted, said he-- 
many of us frost bitten—and the majority of us 
so badly shod that the blood gushed from our 
frozen and lacerated feet at every tread—yet we 
upbraided not, complained not—but marched 
steadily and firmly, though mournfully onward, 
resolved to persevere to the uttermost ;—not for 
our country—our country, alas! we had given 
up for lost. WVot for ourselves—life for us no 
longer wore a charm—but because such was the 
will of our beloved Chief—twas for Washington 
alone, we were willing to make the sacrifice.— 
When we arrived within sight of the enemy’s 
encampments, we were ordered to form a line, 
when Washington reviewed us. Pale and ema- 
ciated—dispirited and exhausted—-we presented 
a most unwarlike and melancholy aspect. The 
paternal eye of our chief was quick to discover 
the extent of our sufferings, and acknowledge 
them with his tears: but suddenly checking his 
emotions, he reminded us that our country and all 
that we held dear was staked upon the coming 
battle. As he spoke we began to gather our- 
selves up and rally our energies; every man 
ens 90 is arms more firmly—and the clenched 

and—and the compressed lip—and the steadfast 
look—and the knit brow,—told the soul’s resolve. 
Washington observed us well; then did he exhort 
us with all the fervor of his soul, ‘On yonder 
fieid to conquer, or die the death of the brave.’ 

“At that instant the glorious sun,as if in pro- 





phetic token of our success, burst forth in all his 
splendour, bathing in liquid light the blue hills of 
Jersey. The faces. which but a few moments 
before were blanched with despair, glowed with 
martial fire and animation. ur chief with ex- 
ultation hailed the scene; then casting b's doubts 
to the winds, and calling on the “God of battle” 
and his faithful soldiers, led on the charge. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody. For more than 
twenty minutes not a gun was fired—the sabre 
and the bayonet did the work of destruction: 
it was a hurricane of fire,and steel, and death, 
There did we stand, (would he say) there did we 
stand, ‘foot to foot, and hilt to hilt,’ with the 
serried foe! and where we stood we die or con- 
quered. Such was that terrific scene. 

“The result of that action, gentleman, is known 
to you all—as is alsoits bearings upon the for- 
tunes of America. Had defeat attended our 
arms at this trying crisis, our cause was lost, 
forever lost—and freedom had found a grave on 
the plains of Trenton! But the wisdom and 
prudence of Washington secured us the victory 
—and consequently our liberty. : 

“How great our obligation then, and how much 
it behoves us at this time, to show our gratitude 
by erecting to his memory a monument, that 
shall tell to after ages, not only that Washington 
was great, but that we were grateful! Let itno 
longer be delayed. To pause is to invite defeat 
—to persevere, to insure success.” 

a 

The word Fast is as great a contradiction as 
we have in the language. The Delaware was 
FAST, because the ice was immoveable; and the 
ice disappeared very FAST, for the contrary rea- 
son—it was loose. A clockiscalled rast, when 
it goes quicker than time; but a man is told to 
stand rast, when he is desired to remain sta- 
tionary. People rast when they have nothing 
to eat, and eat FAST, consequently, when oppor- 
tunity offers. The precept “ make haste slow- 
ly,” involves a kind of contradiction ; but we sup- 
pose that it means if you wish to go fast, in an 
uncertain path, take rast-hold of every assist- 
ance. 

RES AS Rae 

Tue Famous Sayincs or JeEmMsHEED.—The 
first was: God has no partner in his wisdom; 
doubt not, therefore, though thou understandest 
not. The 2d: Greatness followeth no man, but 
goeth before him; and he that is assidious shall 
overtake fortune. The 3d was written: Hope 
is always as much better than fear, as courage 
is superior to cowardice. The 4th was: Seek 
not so much to know thy enemies as friends; 
for where one man has fallen by foes, a hun- 
dred have been ruined by acquaintance. ‘The 
5th: he that telleth thee that thou art always 
wrong may be deceived; but he that saith that 
thou art always right, is surely a liar, The 6th: 
Justice came from God’s wisdom, but mercy 
from his love; therefore, as thou hast not wis- 
dom, be pitiful to merit his affection. The 7th: 
Man is mixed of virtues and of vices; love bis 
virtues in others, but abhor his vices in_thyseli- 
The 8th: Seek not for faults, but seek diligent- 
ly for beauties; for the thorns are easily fou 
5 aa roses are faded.-—James's String of 

earls. 
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DEATH PREFERABLE TO LIFE. 


[ would not live always, away from my home.— 
How many pleasing associations, and tender re- 
collections, are awakened by the mention of 
home. Around what place do the affections 
linger with such strong attachment, or what spot 
looks bright and happy, when the rest of the 
world appears dark and cheerless, but that char- 
acterized by the expressive word home! Where 
do the skies wear a peculiar brightness, and 
Nature present peculiar cheerfulness, and love- 
liness but at home? ; 

Home is a place of Friendship. There the 
youthful affections are first called into exercise, 
and the kindness with which they are reciproca- 
ted, awakens attachments that will long be cher- 
ished and perpetuated. 

It is a place of security. Living in friendship, 
the inmates of home are secure from the mutual 
attacks of slander and misrepresentation. It is 
secure from that false invective, which embit- 
ters so much of the intercourse with a censorious 
and misjudging world. 

It is a place of confidence. Bound together by 
common interests, and secure of each other’s 
friendship, among the inmates of home, what 
room can there be for distrust. 

It isa place of peace. 
sides, peace is her certain attendant, and will 
make home. 

The place of happiness. That place cannot 
be miserable where friendship, security, conii- 
dence and peace are found to dwell. 

The mention of home will awaken the recol- 
lection of the honored father, who counselled 
and supported; of the kind mother, who consoled 
and cherished; and of the society and sweet con- 
verse of brothers and sisters. 

But Heaven is the Christian’s home. Here, he 
is a stranger and a sojourner; but he is travell- 
ing toa city which hath foundations, the abode 
of friendship and peace. Divine love is the sa- 
cred principle that animates all hearts in the re- 
gions of bliss, from the “raptseraph’’ to him who 
has “washed his robes in the blood of the Lamb.” 
—It unites the inhabitants of Heaven in an in- 
dissoluble band of harmony, and attaches them to 
God himself. 

Security is also there. Security from the influ- 
ence of unholy affections. Into heaven sinful 
passions, which here make the human bosom 
the abode of wretchedness, can never intrude. 
There will be security from the temptations and 
hostility of wicked men, and from the enmity 
and malice of the great spiritual foe. With the 
Prince of Peace, peace shall ever reign, and 
irom the right fends of God shall flow the river 
of his pleasures for ever more. 

1 would not live always separated from my 
pious friends, in whose sacred society, and holy 
inendship, I found such delight and profit, but 
who have preceded me in their entrance into 
lory. For in Heaven the pious friendship of 
48 world shall be renewed and perpetuated. 
In heaven will be enjoyed the society of the 
pious and holy of all ages—of Adam, the first 
and great father of the human family; of Noah, 

€ progenitor of a new world; of Abraham, the 
founder of the Jewish people, and the father of 
the faithful of all nations; of Moses, who talked 


DEATH-—SPANISH PROVERBS——-POMPOUS LANGUAGE. 


Where affection pre- | 
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with God, face to face; of David, the sweet sing- 
er of Israel; of a host of prophets and apostles, of 
whom were we to speak, time would fail us; of 
Paul, who labored in the cause of his master, 
more abundantly than all others, and who now 
wears a richer crown; of those holy martyrs of 
the primitive church; of that multitude of Chris- 
tian worthies, of whom the world was not wor- 
thy; of the heroic reformers from the corruptions 
of popery, who counted not their lives dear to 
themselves; of the devoted modern missionaries, 
of the cross, who have given an example of 
apostolic zeal and heroism; of Brainard, the 
early apostle to the neglected and abused abori- 
gines of this country; and of Martyn and Heber, 
names which will long be embalmed in the en- 
deared recollection of Christians. And could 
the Heavens be spread, and our faith lost in 
sight, we should see them clothed in robes of 
light, and hear them, with hearts of love, and 
tongues of fire, singing hallelujah, hallelujah to 
the Lamb! 
a 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 

All preach humility, none practice it. The 
master thinks it good doctrine for his servants; the 
worldings for the clergy; and the clergy for their 
congregations. 
| The difference between hapyiness and wisdom 
| is, that the man who thinks himself most happy 
is so, while he who believes himself most wise is 
| generally the very reverse. 

Reproach not thy wife with bitterness, if she 
give sustenance to thy son, lest he should swallow 
with her milk the tears of his mother. 

Death opens the door to fame, and closes it to 
envy; it breaks the chain of the captive, and 
places the destiny of the slave in the hands of a 
new master. 

There is nothing farther or nearer, more hid- 
den or revealed, than God. 

An army understands better the idea of glory, 
than of liberty. 

Happiness is a plant, which only flourishes in 
the temperate zone of the passions. 

Military government unites in itself all the 
vices of despotism and al! the dangers of anarchy. 

a 


Pompous LAnGUAGE.—A person who kept a 
ferry on the Potomac river, was fond of pompous 
language; and in common discourse used it to 
such degree that few people could understand 
the meaning. A gentleman inquiring his father’s 
health, he answered as follows :— 

“Sir, the intense frigidity of the circumam- 
bient atmosphere has so congealed the pellicid 
acqueous fluid, of the enormous river Potomac, 
that with the most eminent and superlative re- 
luctive, | was constrained to procrastinate my 
premeditated egress into the palatine province 
of Maryland, for the medical, chemical, and ga- 
lenical coadjutancy and co-operation of a dis- 
tinguished sensitive son of Esculapius, until the 
peccont deleterious matter of the athritis had 
pervaded the craneum, into which it had ascend- 
ed and penetrated from the inferior pedestrical 
major digit of my parental relative in consan- 
guinity, whereby his morbosity was magnified so 
exorbitantly an absolute extinguishment of vivi- 
fication.” 
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A SONG OF MAY. 


Respectfully inscribed to my friend —. —. —. 


~The Spring is here! and round her way 
The gifts of earth profusely lie, 
Beneath the universal ray, 
That glitters through the boundless sky; 
Gay multitudes of living things 
Are sporting round the joyous woods; 
And every nodding blossom flings 
Its fragrance-o’er the fields and floods. 


A soft and sunny radiance falls 
Upon the woodland’s early green ; 
A voice of heavenly music calls, 
And saith to Man—* Behold the scene! 
“Behold! and let thy heart be mov’d 
With thoughts of kindling gratitude, 
While objects, beauteous and belov’d 
Surround thee thus, with life imbued !” 


The Spring is here !—the vault on high, 
That rears its endless waste of blue, 

Beyond the reach of human eye,— 
Saith, as it smiles,—the year is new! 

And, as they bask them in the stream 
Of light decending from above, 

The birds, like seraphs in a dream, 
Pour on the ear their hymns of love. 


Those simple notes !—a power they have 
Which bears my spirit back to youth, 
When Hope her thousand pictures gave, 
And every one seem’d clothed in truth: 
When gladness murmured in the wave, 
And all the young leaves seem’d to play, 
As if the melancholy grave 
Could take no earthly friend away. 


The Spring is here,--but oh,—no more 
The glorious thoughts she used to bring; 
The cheering hopes that rose, to soar 
As on the exulting E:gle’s wing; 
The fearless spirii’s mounting fire,— 
The bosom warm—the open brow-- 
The slumber light,--the warm desire-- 
Alas, my heart--they are not now! 


Ay, like the honors of the year, 
When Autumn-tempests vex the air, 
And oa their pinions, wan and sere 
The leaves are rustling here and there-~ 
Oh thus, the transports of the past, 
Upon the blasts of Destiny, 
Faded, and cold, and dead, were cast, 
_ To bloom on earth, no more for me! 


The Spring is here! and round my path, 
I see the young and happy play, 
And then my heart a Sabbath hath, 
To mark their vernal holiday : 
I hove to read the eye of light,— 
The laughing brow--the cheek of rose—- 
They bring me back the visions bright 
That luled my childhood to repose. 


And thus, with strength renew’d, the heart 
Its bitter lesson still can learn, 


Written for the Casket. 





A SONG OF MAY-——-WESTERN WOMEN-——MARKET OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


That when our early days depart, 
Naught but their memory can return: 
Though each revolving year can bring 
Bright May, with all her smiling train, 
Yet man hath but one golden spring— 
One May—that never comes again! 
May, 1833. MORDAUNT. 


+ eS 

{We copy the following from the Portland Daily Aqd- 
vertiser, though from its positionin the paper, we con- 
elude it is not original there.] 

“Wesrern Women.—I saw there a couple of splendid 
western beauties. The south produces elegant women, 
and the valley ofthe Mississippi splendid ones. There is 
an originality—a raciness—among the women of the west, 
which is eminently attractive. They touch the confines 
of civilization and barbarism with such a daring grace, 
that the precise petits maitres of the Atlantic are thunder- 
struck or turned into gaping statues at their fascinating 
wildness and enchanting audacity. A western or south- 
ern belle fresh from the woods, is a sealed book toan At- 
lantic dandy. He cannot understand her;he has not the 
key; she is beyond his vision. ‘To know them properly; 
to estimate them accurately, we must have been lost on 
the Alleghanies; shipwrecked ina foreign coast, drank sher- 
bet with the ‘lurk; tasted the river Jordan, or been killed 
and eaten by pirates. It is quite distressing to see the 
Atlantic belles pick their way through a crowded drawing 
room. They sometimes stand on the outward edge of the 
crowd, and look desparing!y to a friend at the other end of 
the room, as one would ook upon the spires of Cincinnati 
from the binnacles of the Alleghanies, or a traveller look 
across the Arabian deserts. A western belle dashes 
through the crowd as she would through the river mounted 
on horseback. Nothing impedes her. She makes man- 
ners, and controlsthe rulers of society as she marches 
through it—throwing dandies aside as a ship does the bil- 
lows—The southern fine lady glides like a sylph; full of 
feeling, and passion which give edge to her conversation 
and fiie to her eyes,” 

a - 


Cimcasstan FeMALes.---M arkeT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Circassians and Georgians who form the trade sup- 
ply, are only victims of custom, willing victims; being 
brought up by their mercenary parents for the merchants. 
If born Mahometan, they remain so; if born christian, 
they are educated in no faith, in order that they may con- 
form when purchased, to the Mussulman faith, and there- 
fore they suffer no sacrifice on that score. They livea 
secluded life, harshly treated by their relations, never see- 
ing wstranger’s face, and therefore form no ties of friend- 
ship or love, preserve no pleasing recollections of home, 
to make them regret their country. Their destination 1s 
constantly before their eye, painted in glowing colours, 
and so far from dreading it, they look for the moment 0 
going to Anana, or Poti, whence they are shipped for 
Stamboul, with as much eagerness as a parlour boarder of 
a French or Italian convent for her emancipation. In the 
market they are lodged in separate apartments, carefully 
secluded, where, in the hours of business---between niné 
and twelve---they may be visited by aspirants for posse 
ing such delicate ware. I need not draw a veil over what 
follows. Decorum prevails. The waltz allows nearly a8 
much liberty before hundreds of eyes, Ofcourse the mer- 
chant give his warranty, on which, and the proceeding 
data, the bargain is closed. The common price of a tole- 
rable looking maid is about 100 Some fetch hundreds, 
the value depending as much on accomplishments a8 02 
beauty; but such are generally singled out by the Kislar 
Aga. A coarser article {!] from Nubia and Abyssinia, |8 
exposed publickly on platforms, beneath verandahs, be- 
fore the cribs of the white china. A more white toothed, 
plump cheeked; merry eyed set I seldom witnessed, with 
a smile and a gibe for every one; and often an audible 
‘Buy me.’ They are sold easily and without trouble. La- 
dies are the usual purchasers for domestics.—A slight in- 
scription suffices. The girl gets up off the ground, gathers 
her coarse cloth round her Joins, bids her companions 
adieu, and trips gaily, bare footed, and bare headed, after 
her new mistress, who immediately dresses her 2/4 
‘Turque, and hides her ebony with white veils. ‘The price 


of one is about £6.”---Slade. 
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CHINESE PRECEPTS OF HEALTH. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Onc Hondred Chinese Precepts of Health. 


These wise and excellent maxims, are extract- 
edfrom Chang-seng , (meaning the Art of Health) 
a Chinese book, written about seven hundred 
years ago, by Ping-lo, a celebrated Chinese 
physician. ‘This book was translated by the Je- 
suit missionaries, as one of the best medical 
books of China, available any where; but their 
translation is copious and desultory: the follow- 
ing precepts extracted from it, are, in fact, a 
kind of analysis of the whole, containing the pith 
of it, and whatever may be generally useful. It 
is stated as a further recommendation, that the 
author had been spoiled by his parents, who had 
ruined his constitution by improper indulgence, 
and was not expected to live long, yet by apply- 
ing himself to the art of health, becoming a phy- 
sician, with due care and attention to these pre- 
cepts, he lived to a very old age. 

The book and these maxims are divided into 
three parts: Ist, Diet; 2d, Actions ; 3d, Affec- 
tions ; forming as many subjects. 


Partl. OF DIET. 


1. Let hunger regulate your food, and never 
eat too much at once. Excessive eating tires 
the stomach, and produces many diseases. 

2, Never think of drinking unless you are dry, 
and then merely quench your thirst; too much 
drink spoils the blood and may cause dropsy. 

3. Rise early and take some food as soon as 
you are out of bed, a cracker, a cake, a little 
rice, or sugar. 

4. Take an early breakfast, and do not go out 
of doors fasting, particularly when the air is hot 
or foul. 

5. Let your breakfast be moderate, do not 
overload your stomach with meats in the morning. 

6. Make a hearty meal about noon, and upon 
plain wholesome food, neither too salt, nor pun- 
gent, nor sour. 

7. Avoid salted meat or fish, and any other 
salted food; they injure the blood, the heart and 
lungs: besides, causing unnatural thirst and need 
of too much liquids. 

8. Beware of pungent food; it burns the pa- 
late, the stomach and bowels. 

9. Sour food is very improper, it produces 
crudities, acidity, cholics, and indigestion. 

10. Eat only hot meat; when cold, it is of 
heavy digestion, producing crudities and grip- 
ings. 

il, Fat meat is bad even when hot, but when 
coe hy is worse still, very heavy, and it spoils the 

ood. 

12. Eat slowly and chew your meat very well. 
To eat in a hurry is to eat like a wolf or a dog. 

13. Do seldom gratify your appetite to its full 
extent, else you may overload your stomach and 
impair its functions by degrees. 

14. Eat no meat of hard digestion ; avoid above 
all, those that are half raw, or not well cooked. 

15. Avoid always also, very fat meat, or such 

rest with much pepper and spices. 

16. Take care that your meat be tender and 
welldone; if it be hard and tough it cannot be 
easily chewed nor digested, and is of little profit 
to the body. 

20* 
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17. Regulate your food by your inclination, 
and the quantity by your way of life and strength. 

18. Let rice be your staple food, it is healthy 
and nourishing, easily digested and friendly to 
the bowels. 

19. Fish is less nourishing than meat or rice; 
but it is not unhealthy, and very easy to digest. 

20. Let the rice, flesh, fish, roots and herbs, 
that may form your food, be always thoroughly 
done, and thus made quite tender. Every ten- 
der food is friendly to the stomach. 

21. Cook every thingslow. Stewed food is the 
best, boiled the next; roasted food is not so 
good ; the worst is food fryed in fat. 

22. Sup betimes and sparingly. Three meals 
in the day are enough; but in the middle of 
summer four are allowable. 

23. Transgress but seldom your usual habits, 
but never at supper, when temperance is most 
needful. ' 

24. Do not sleep before two hours after your 
meals and supper. Sleep retards the digestion 
of food. 

25. Begin your meals with fluids, soups or tea, 
to moisten the throat and stomach. 

26. Soups are very friendly to health. Broths . 
afford as much nourishment as meat. They are 
indispensable in debilities, sickness and conva- 
lescence. 

27. Close your meals with some water or tea, 
to wash your mouth and teeth; and to settle your 
stomach. 

28. Do not use too much tea or liquids, the 
stomach must not be drenched with fluids. 

29. Use wine with moderation, it refreshes 
and revives the whole body. By it we vivify 
the blood. 

30. But do not drink much wine; in excess it 
produces fermentations and obstructions or in- 
flames the blood. 


Parr If. OF ACTIONS. | 


31. Do not labor beyond your strength. 

32. Do not despise trifles; many inconveni- 
ences arise from trifles; attend therefore care- 
fully to every thing. 

33. In general, our life depends on the regular 
motions of our mental and vital functions. 

34. Avoid intense and constant application of 
the mind, because it impairs all our functions. 

35. Avoid all immoderate use of sensual plea- 
sures, which enervate the body. 

36. Whatever puzzles and tires the mind, im- 
— the body; avoid, therefore, deep researches 

eyond yuur capacity. 

37. Whenever your mind feels heavy and dull, 
take a walk or ramble in a garden. 

38. But never walk too long at one time, be- 
cause it tires the muscles and exhausts the 
nerves. 

39. Whenever your body feels heavy and ex- 
hausted, take a warm bath: it will restore your 
strength. Se ol 

40. Avoid spitting and hawking, itis tiresome 
and injurious to health. ; 

41. Swallow your saliva, it is required to mois- 
ten the throat, and help the functions of the sto- 
mach. 

42. Neither stand nor sit too long, it hurts the 
bones and flesh. Vary often your motions. 
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43. Do not lie down too long, the blood be- 
comes stagnant by it, and may lose its fluidity. 

44. Keep cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter; but do not keep yourself cold in sammer, 
nor too hot in winter. 

45. Avoid wind and draft of air; many dis- 
eases are caused by cold winds or blasts of air. 

46. Avoid it above all when you are in a per- 
spiration, or coming out of a hot bath, lest your 
pores be pense closed. 

47. Do not pull off your clothes when heated, 
unless yoware in a warm place. 

48. In damp weather, even in summer, it is 
well to light a fire in our rooms to dry the air. 

49. Do nt expose yourself needlessly to fogs, 
dampness, rain and storms. 

50. If ever you get wet, change your clothes 
speedily; to keep them on may produce pains 
and rheumatism. % 

51. Burn common oil rather than train oil; the 
vapor of this last is pernicious to the eyes and 


mang 

52. Avoid smoke and snow; both are injurious 
to the eyes. Avoid dust also, which injures 
the lungs as well as the eyes. 

53. Wash your mouth and clean your teeth be- 
fore going to bed. Rub, besides, the soles of 
your feet with yourhands; it makes you sleep 
well and easy. 

. . 54. Do not busy yourself with any thing strik- 
ing before going to bed, else your sleep will be 
broken by bad dreams. 

55. Drive off all thoughts as soon as in bed, to 
prevent uneasiness and promote sleep. 

56. Lie down on either side, but never on the 
back, nor with the hands on the breast. 

57. Whenever you awake in yoursleep stretch 
yourself. 

58. Sleep not in the air, nor in the dew, nor 
upon cold stones, nor in damp beds, nor exposed 
to the sun: else you may injure your health. 

59. On arising stretch your limbs, and rub 
well your breast with your hands. 

60. Wash your face as soon as risen, and shut 
your eyes whilst you wash it. 

61. Exercise is always needful, but above all, 
in the spring, when the blood must be put in mo- 
tion, having been stagnant by the sedentary 
life of winter. 

62. Do not leave off your winter clothing too 
soon, nor at the first fair days, lest sudden cold 
weather should return. 

63. We must adapt our clothing to the season, 
wear wool in winter and cotton in summer. Silk 


may be worn at all times, but we must increase | p 


it in winter. 

64. Furs may be dispensed with, or only used 
in very cold places; but heavy furs and hot fires 
must be avoided at all times. 

65, Keep your head and feet warm, even in 
summer, and wear boots and caps in winter. 

66. Above all, keep your loins warm, and gir- 
dle th em with a sash even in summer. 

67. In summer we evaporate in water and 
pros and must therefore drink more water and 

uids. 

68. In winter we may rise later than in sum- 
mer, but in summer we may take an afternoon 
nap. 








CHINESE PRECEPTS OF HEALTH. 


case of need, and must wear cloaks to keep us 
warm. 

70. If your feet get cold in travelling in win- 
ter, bathe and chaff them in tepid water. 

71. In travelling do not drink foul or chilly 
water. 

72. Use pills of comfrey and pracy de travel- 
ling, if you require strength and fortitude. 

73. Do not pamper and spoil your children 
with excessive food, caresses or indulgence, if 
you value their health and welfare. 

74. Form your habits according to your incli- 
~— and situation in life, but avoid all baneful 

abits. 


Part II. AFFECTIONS. 


75. Practice virtue, moderation and equity in 
every station and on all occasions. This wil] 
make your mind easy and content. 

76. Obey your parents and the magistrates, 
you shall thereby be happy and avoid troubles. — 

77. Make your virtue and Poe benefi- 
cial to others besides yourself, that happiness 
may surround you. 

78. Reflect often on your actions, and dwell 
only on those commendable. Forget those pain- 
ful to remember. 

79. Forbearfrom whatever may be prejudicial 
to yourself or others. 

80. Keep your heart in peace and your face 
will ever be bright and joyful. 

81. Avoid anger, sorrow, grief, envy, hatred, 
and disputes, which spoil the peace of mind. 

82. Bear disappointments with serenity and 
forget them as soon as you can. 

83. Do not allow vexation and pain of mind to 
prey on you; they are very injurious to bodily 
health. 

84. Anger and grief cause disorders of the 
blood, liver, lungs and stomach, ending in indi- 
gestion, obstructions and inflammations. 

85. Reflect often on the as of your con- 
dition; he is happy who knows his own happiness! 

86. Think how many are worse than yourself 
and becomforted. Think of the sailors, soldiers, 
indigent, bedridden, prisoners, and other unfor- 
tunates, whenever you dream yourself unhappy. 

87. Let no trifles disturb your serenity, pros- 
perity, and placid mind. . 

88. Bear your crosses and the clouds of life 
with patience; it will enhance the value of your 
quiet life. * 

89. Set bounds to your desires, else you will 
ae be wretched, or live in anxiety and trov- 

e. 

90. If you rise in life, think of what you have 
instead of what you have not. If you fall, say 
what is left is sufficient, and make it so. 

91. When you enjoy a good state of health, 
know the value of it and study to preserve it. 

92. If miseries and infirmities assail you, ré- 
flect that you might have been still worse. 

93. If you are born or become lame, deaf or 
blind, think of the worse fate of the cripple, pal- 
sied, the dying or dead. 3 

94. Attend to the state of your mind with 4s 
much care asthe body; both influence each other: 

95. Feed your mind with knowledge and wis- 





¢3. We need not stir out in winter except in 


dom; they are as needful to it as good ‘ood to the 
body. 
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TO CHARLOTTE—-JACKSON’S ADDRES$S-—BIRDS. 


96¢ Acquire a cheerful temper ; it is the bro- 
ther of health. 
97. The greatest banes of health are intempe- 
rance and sensuality ; avoid them by all means. 
98. In youth, lay the foundation of a good con- 
stitution , care and moderation in all things. 
99. At fifty, prepare for old age, and increase 
in moderation, prudence and wisdom. 
100. In old age be always prudent and wise; 
reflect on your past health and happiness, and 
try to preserve them unimpaired as long as you 
can. 
—~> 
Written for the Casket. 
TO CHARLOTTE.—Tue Curisrian’s Prospsecr. 
By J. N. M‘Jilton. 
When Moses on mount Nebo stood, 
And gaz’d upon the promis’d land, 
Divided only by the flood 
Of Jordon, from the pilgrim band— 
He saw the hills of Judah rise, 
And bathe their tops in living light ; 
That poured like glory from the skies, 
In golden volumes, pure and bright. 
The prophet view’d the blest abode, 
The home of Israel’s tired race; 
Aland of refuge rear’d by God, 
For Abram’s seed 4 resting place. 





Engeddi’s pleasant fields he saw, 

And gaz’d until his eye grew dim; 
He knew, in heaven's holy law, 

That home was not prepar’d for him. 


Two hallow’d homes, the high seer view’d, 
One on the earth for Israel blest; 

While o’er another Jordon* stood, 
The Canaan of eternal rest. 


For far beyond the dark dream’s wave, 
Mount Zion’s towers he saw arise ; 

While deathless spirits sought to lave 
Their forms amid the flaming skies. 


He by prophetic light survey’d, 
The glories of his future home; 
And while upon the mount he stayed, 
He read the record of his doom. 


The Jordon stream that roll’d ahead, 
The Hebrew hast prepar’d to meet; 

In heaven’s unerring book he read, 
Should never wet his hallow’d feet. 


The aged seer, the heav’nly theme 
Acknowledged, and resign’d his breath ; 
*Twas done! the only Jordon stream, 
O’er which the prophet pass’d, was death. 


The patriarch’s face in brightness shone, 
While kneeling by his maker’s side ; 
He rais’d his eyes up to his throne, 
And gazing on his glory—died. 


Who would not climb a Nebo too? 
And from its summit tow’ring high, 
The promis’d land, like Moses, view— 

Like Moses, on that Nebo die. 
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What though, o’er earthly Jordon’s tide, 
He saw a land of greenest bloom; 

And fields of perfume, spreading wide, 
And knew that there was not his home. 


By faith, a treasure richer far, 

He claim’d o’er heav’n’s unmeasur’d height; 
And died to meet the glory there, 

Of heaven’s uncreated light. 


Who would not leave the world behind, 
And seek a Jordon and a grave; 

Plunge fearless im 
A land of rest 


an RIGINAL. 


To his army before the Battle of New Orleans. 
By rue Rev. Leanper Kerr. 


Stand, my heroes, bravely stand! 

Firm unite in heart and hand, 

Now our lov’d, our native land, 
Calis her chivalry. 


Wo to him who'd be a slave! 

Death to him who'd be a knave! 

Nerve each arm, my gallants brave, 
To strike for liberty. 


See the troops of Wellington! 

Like a war-cloud rolling on, 

They for pillage hither come, 
And with them slavery. 


Hear ye not the war-drum’s gound, 
Roll its echoes round and round ? 
Gallants, stand! or ’twill be found 
The knell of liberty. 
See yon red cross waving high! 
Streaming on the morning sky! 
It proclaims the foe-man nigh— 
Proud England’s chivalry. 
But our banner floats as proud, 
Freedom’s band around it crowd, 
Guard it safe, or be your shroud 
The flag of liberty. 
Look behind you, what is there? 
Mothers chaste, and virgins fair ! 
Will you leave them to despair— 
To wo and infgmy ? 
Vengeance hur] u the foe! 
Deal them death im evry blow! 
Is it fame we fight for? No— 
Our homes and liberty. 
—p—_—_ 


Vocat Macuinery of Bimns.---It is difficult to account 
for so small a creature as a bird making a tone as loud 
as some animals a thousand times its size; but a recent 
discovery has shown that, in birds, the lungs have several 
openings communicating with corresponding airbags or 
cells, which fill the whole cavity of the y, from the 
neck downwards, and into which the air passes and re- 
passes in the progress of breathing. This is not alJ:—the 
very bones are hollow, from which air pipes are conveyed 
to the most solid parts of the ee f even into the quills 
and feathers. ‘The air being rarified by the heat of their 
body, adds to their levity. By forcing the air cut of their 
body, they can dart down from the greatest heights with 
astonishing Vv aay _No doubt the same machinery 
eir 











* The Jordon of death.—Bible. 


forms the basis of t vocal powers, and at once solves 
the mystery-—Gardiner's Music of Nature. 
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THE BROOK IS PURLING ONWITS WAY. 
“ A BALLAD. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY GEORGE HARGREAVES, 





The brook is purling on its way, A - mid a_ thousand flowers; 





seems not night, but paler day, So clear the moonlight hours. 
Swae | bd 





seems not night, but paler day, So 




















Mone nrc earenarmescase 







Ad. libs 


clear the moonlight hours. And many a light step treadsthe green, And music now begins, 
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many a light step treads the green, And music now begins. The tinkling of the light guitar, The 


loco. 
- . os . o s _ 2 


Ad. lib. 


sound of mandolins! The tink - ling of the light guitar, The sound of man - dolins. 





fod 
Come forth my love and I will weave The noonlight loses half its charms 
cael A garland for thy brow, ever bright for me, 
The brightest roses kiss’d by eve If ‘tis not shar’d with thee, my love, 


Are shining brighter now. If ’tis not shar’d with thee. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A correspondent has sent us, says the editor of Frazer’s 
Magazine, lowing lackadaisical lines, which we print 
for his own comfort and the edification of our readers :— 


Where’s the maiden that can vie a 
Single moment with Sophia? 

She has left me, and Jl) sigh a 
Mighty deal for kind Sophia. 
Knew I where she was, I’d fly a 
Million miles to find Sophia. 

Where's the man that would deny a 
Flood of tears for lost ae! 

I, in wt could weep and cry a 

Whole long year for young Sophia. 
All the earth could not supply a 
Husband worthy of Sophia. 

I wonder much if in the sky a 

-N angel lives to match Sophia. 
There’s not I’m sure, in low or high, a 
Girl so sweet as dear Sophia. 








“THe Kiveriip,” or Yankee Neatness.—A Green Horn 
from the interior, recently went to visit a rich cousin in 
the city of Boston. Being introduced into the sitting room 
by the servant, he stopped at the door, and gazing for a 
moment, with astonishment, upon the rich carpet on the 


floor, he at last observed a narrow space next the wall of 


the room, which it did not cover, and with long strides, 
marched over it opposite the fire-place: here, being obliged 
to cross the carpet to reach his friends, (who began to be 
as much surprised as he was,) in reaching the hearth, he 
could not avoid nage my Bo it—and, turning with much ap- 
ae mortification to his cousin, he exclaimed—* There, 

olly, | have trod on your kiverlid arter all,”— Low. .Mer. 


Eguivocat Premisss.-~ It seems to me your loaves are 
all of the same weight,” muttered a fault-finding house- 
wife to a baker, as she poised a couple of loaves from his 
basket—“do you ’spose you can cheat me?” “I don’t want 
to cheat you,” replied the man of bread, not relishing such 
an insinuation; “I know the loaves were weighed—every 
soul of them—and one weighs just as much as t’other, by 
precteey-ead more too, | dare say, if the truth was 

nown!” 


Manca or Isreciect.—What was the subject of Mr. A’s. 
Jast lecture, said a young man toa gentleman who profes- 
sed to be much attached to lectures, and had generally at- 
tended all the lectures on Natural Philosophy for a number 
of winters. It was “ specific gravity,” and a very interest- 
ing lecture it was too. Specifie gravity—I do not exactly 
understand what that is, said the inquirer; what is it ?— 
Why it is difficult to describe; but it is a round piece of 
silver or tin, a little larger than a dollar, and having a hole 
‘through it. Mr. A. had one in his hand, and described it 
very accurately. It is a very ingenious invention and 
every mechanic ought to understand how to use it. 


An Ewasive wer.——"' Well, Mr, M.,” asked an ac- 
quaintance of a brated horse-dealer, who was leaving 
Long Pole Wellesley the other day, “ have you been paid 
your bill?” “No,” replied the hero of the manger, “I al- 
ways gets an ewasive answer, when I axes for it.” “ What 
was his excuse to-day?” asked the inquirer. “ Vy, he said 
he’d see me hung first,” replied M.— Lon. paper. 


Nine Ports in THe Law.—‘“To hint that goes to law, 
nine things are requisite :——-In the first place, a good deal 
of money—secondly, a good deal of patience—thirdly, a 
mee cause—fourthly, a good Attorney—fifthly, a good 

ouncil—sixthly, good evidence—seventhly, a good Jury 
---eighthly, a good Judge---and ninthly, good luck.” 


one can scarce stay in it, without slzpping. We ov rd 
a gentleman Sf ooloar a few days ago, inform anoth€F sa- 
ble exquisite, that he had unfortunately ruptured his ’ex- 
pressibles, but thatfortin smiling, they wou!d be mended 
etraight off.”---Mer. 4dv. 


This world is becoming so refined and poltshed, ie 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Pappy vs. Pic.—The risibles of the dwellers on Central 
St. wexg the other day strongly excited by a foot race be- 
cweoull Paddy and a Pig. Chucky ran for his life, and 
Patrick run for his dinner. ‘Twice, yea thrice did Patrick 
make a grasp at him, but with a grunt and a_ bound, the 
swin@escaped his pursner. “By J s{said the Hiber. 
nidn,,} the baste is like the Oregon settlement, the nearer 
you get tohim, the further he is off—Pll caich him no 
more, bad luck to him!”— Lowell Com. 


Ax Inrerestine Suie’s Company.—The Providence Jour- 
na! relates the following anecdote:—Some dozen or four- 
teen years ago, a brig arrived at Liverpool from Boston. 
The cantain went to the Custom House with his papers, 
to enter his vessel. From these gepers the Collector as- 
certained that her name was the Mary Scudder; that she 
was owned and freighted by Messrs. Horace Scudder & 
Co. of Boston, and consigned to Silas B. Scudder, su- 

ercargo on board—that her crew consisted of Isaiah 
Scudder, Master, George W. Scudder, first mate, Enoch 
Scudder, second mate, Zerubbabel Scudder, Jonathan 
Scudder Samuel Scudder, Josiah Scudder, Ezra Scnader, 
seamen, Hannibal Scudder, cook, Cato Scudder, steward, 
[saiah Scudder, Jr. boy, Mrs. Elizabeth Scudder, and two 
little infant Scudders, passengers. “For mercy’s sake,” 
exclaimed the astonished collector, throwing down his 
pen, “are there any more Scudders left n—New England, 
or have you brought them ail with you?” 


It is a current story, that a doctor, having purchased his 
diploma, zn the course of riding through Aberdeen, desired 
his man John, when waiting at dinner, not to forget his 
new dignity, whenever he addressed him. **Noa maister,” 
replied John, “if so be as how you don’t forget mine;” 
showing him at the same time his doctor’s degree, which 
he had purchased in imitation of his master. 


Symproms:.—I’]] bet a sheep,” said an old Meredith to 
his other half, “that our boy Otho is going crazy.—For he 
is grinning at the plough, and he is grinning at the barn, 
and he is grinning at the table, and he is grinuimng to him- 
self wherever he goes.” “Poh,” replied the old woman, 
“don’t you know he got a dove letter this morning.’ 


Repty Covratincty.—Mr. H~—, of the town of—., in 
his young days attended school with two young ladies, br 
the name of Mary Ann and Patience. One day H. was 
much puzzled in performing his sums. He went frequent- 
ly to the master for assistance, unti)] the master, disliking 
the frequent interrapeons. said to him sternly, “You must 
have patience.” “Why not Mary Ann?” was the ins‘ant 
reply of H--. He took Mary Ann, but has sinee taken unto 
himself Patienve also, whether in conformity with the or 
der of the schoolmaster, we pretend not to say. 


A certain eminent leading counsel is celebrated at, the 
bar for the following mode of examining a withess: “Now 
pray listen to the question I am going to ask you. Be @t- 
tentive. remember, you will answer as you please, 20 
remember, I don’t gare a rush what you answer,” &c. &¢. 
The learned lord now on the woolsack, somewhat weiry 
of the monotony of his perorations, one day accosted um 
in the street:—"Ha! is it you, C——? Now pray listen t 
the question lam going to ask you. Be attentive. Re- 
member you will answer as you please, and remember 
don’t care a rush what you answer. JJow are you!” 

AckxnowLepcment.—A miller of A——had his neighbor 
arrested, under the charge of stealing wheat from his mill. 
But being unable to substantiate the charge by proof, the 
court adjudged that the miller should make acknow!ece- 
ment to the accused. “Well,” says he “I have had yoo 
arrested for stealing my wheat—I can’t prove it~and am 
sorry for it!” 


The following letter from an Irish soldier on duty at the 
Tower, London, was written to the warden :--" My wile 
is very ill, prays your honor’s worship to let me sleep ov! 
at night, promising most faithfully never to go out till after 
the gates are locked up at night, and always to come in he- 
fore they are open in the morning; for which your pet 
tioner shall ever pray.” ' 
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The followmg anecdote is related in the London 
New Monthly Magazine for last month: 

“In that inglorious attack on Buenos Ayres where 
our brave soldiers were disgraced by a recreant gen- 
eral, the negroes, slaves as they were, joined the in- 
habitants to expel their invaders. On this signal oc- 
casion, the city decreed a public expression of their 
sratitude to the negroes, in a sort of triumph, and at 
the same time awarded the freedom of eighty of their 
leaders. One of them having shown his claims to the 
boon, declaring that to obtam his freedom had all his 
davs formed the proud object of his wishes, his claim 
was indisputable; yet, now, however, to the amaze- 
ment of the judges, he refused his proffered freedom! 
The reason he alleged wasa singular refinement of 
heartfelt sensibility:—‘My kind mistress,’ said the ne- 
aro, ‘once wealthy, has fallen into misfortunes in her 
mirm old age. I work to maintain her, and at inter- 
vals of leisure she leans on my arm to take the even- 
ing air. J will not be arated, to abandon her, and 1 
renounce the hope of freedom that she may know 
aie possesses a slave who will never quit her side.’ ” 





A Porviar Preacuer.—A short time ago one of 
the self-elected class of Divines, who are not in com- 
mon excessively College-bred, was holding forth to 
his congregation upon a subject well calculated to 
arouse the attention of incorrigible hearts. After 
blazing away with his subject, until he had rendered 
Pandemonium as hot as Vesuvius, and as black as 
Milton’s Satan, he rounded a sublime peroration 
with the following sentencc—“Now hearken ye sin- 
ners! 1 tell ye that ye’ll all go to h---l, as sure as [ll 
catch that fly on the Bible;” at the same time making 
a determined swoop with his palm across the sacred 
page, to capture the talismanic insect. He then pro- 
ceeded to open his clenched fist, finger by finger, un- 
till the last digit was relaxed, but behold the poor fly 
had eluded his grasp. Looking surprised and disap- 
pointed for a few moments, the Minister at length 
exclaimed, “By the hoky, I’ve miss’d him!—there’s a 
chance fur you yet, ye sinful raggamuffins!” 





Fer-MalL Inrtuence.—One day a bouncing coun- 
try lass stepped into a post office in a neighboring 
town, and inquired if there was a letter for her. The 
P. M. overhauled his stock and produced one bearing 
her name, and told her it was ten cents. ‘Ten cents! 
said she, ‘why I got a good deal bigger one t’other 
day for four-pence; can’t you take less?’ ‘O, uno 
ma'am,’ said the man of letters, ‘ that’s Uncle Sam’s 
price, and we cannot vary from it inthe least.’ ‘ Well, 
where is your uncle ?’ said the other, ‘ I wish you’d be 
good enough to call him. I don’t believe but what 
he'd take three cents for sich a leetle mite as that are 
8!"—Dedham Adv, 





_ Tue nate Kine Ferpinanp, of Naples, was a wit, in 
in his way, and said many droll things. After his last 
return from Sicily, when Joachim Murat had been 
driven out of the kingdom of Naples by the Austrians, 
yeneral Nugent, the Minister of War, waited on Fer- 
cinand one day, with some cuirasses as specimens of 
the armor with which the General thought of furnish- 
lug one of the regiments of the new Neapolitan army 
he was then organiziug. The King approved of the 
specimens, but asked, smiling, what part of the sol- 
dier’s bodies they were meant to cover. The General 
teplied, of course the breast. “Then they are no use 
‘o my brave maccaroni eaters!” cried the King ; “ my 
soldiers are not likely to expose their fronts—no, no! 
General! reverse them ! put them behind ; put them be- 
hind!” And then he roared with laughter at his own 
Witticism, and the notorious cowardice of his troops, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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ANEcpore oF BLacKsEaRD.—About a century ago, 
this dauntless pirate reigned master of the whole coast 
of North-America. All the rivers, from Georgia to 
New-Hampshire, were his own. He amassed great 
treasures, and buried them for safety under ground, as 
some of the people say: and many nocturnal spectators 
sweat themselves in quest of them to this day, though 
to little purpose. Poor Blackbeard, imagining himself 
in perfect safety, ventured once to send most of hist 
crew ashore, to gather provisions on the banks of Po- 
tomac river. Unluckily for him, his evil star presided 
at that moment.—A Bnitish ship of war arrived. The 
Commander, informed of matters, sends his lieutenant 
up the river after him, in awell manned barge. ‘They 
approach warily; with the hope of surpnsing him, 
‘Their hopes succeed—They board him sword and pis- 
tol in hand—find but few on the deck—all their own. 
But the lieutenant, a brave Scotsman, well acquainted 
with his Andra Ferrara, wished to give Blackbeard a 
chance for his life, and generously challenged him out 
to a single combat.. The old man stood ready on the 
quarter deck. ‘They engaged, and for some time the 
contest was doubtful; but at length the good genius 
and better address of the lieutenant prevailing, poor 
Blackbeard received a severe stroke on the shoulder 
—hah, cried he, that’s well struck, brother soldier!— 
“Weell, cried the lieutenant, gin ye like it, ye sal ha 
more on’t,” and the very next Stake severed his black 
head trom his shoulders, and instantly putting it into 
a boiling pot of water, ordered his men to clean it 
perfectly; and when done, had it tipt with silver, and 
presented to a friend, the keeper of a publie Bite 
a cup to drink punch out of. 





Newsrarers.—I never derive morevbenefit, or see 
more pleasure for the time, says Dr. Johnson, than 
reading a newspaper which has lately issued from the 
press. I do really believe that nothing adds so much 
to the glory of my country as newspapers. Liberty 
is stamped legibly upon its pages, and even the fold is 
marked with freedom. Do you want to know how 
your country thrives, I point you to the press! There 
you shall find a piece re under the head of leg- 
islative! Are you fond o mis¢ellany, look there! 
What book can furnish such good accounts of murder, 
robbery, accidents, marriages, anecdotes, and many 
other such things. Such good, as well as bad ac- 
counts from the Russians, Turks, Dutch, &c. Under 
all these considerations, who is there in this land of 
freedom, that will not attend to an object so worthy 
of his regard ? 





Some years since, a Scots regiment happened to be 
in Nottingham, a general muster was one day ordered, 
when each man was to produce the whole of his kit, 
or in other words, the whole of his necessaries, includ- 
ing brushes, &c. It was found thatonm man dd die- 
posed of several articles, and u ibeis 
for his reason torso doing, “Sir,” said the soldier, 
“they were my own.” “Own,mon'’ vociferated an 
old Scots officer, “ ye’ve nought o’ yer own; yer 
clothes are yer kintry’s; yer body’s the King’s, and 
yer soul’s the de’il’s; mon, ye’ve nought o’ yer own!” 





A wag happening to go into the shop of a tailor just as 
the latter was in the act of patching an old garment with 
new cloth, thus addressed the knight of the bodkin: “You. 
sir, are no man and I can prove it by the highest authority.” 
“How so,” replied the unsuspecting tailor, as he plied hie 
needle with redoubled activity, ‘I should like to hear the 
evidence for your assertion.” “You shall be accommo- 


dated, sir,” says the wag, asking him at the same moment, 
if he secollected of ever having read the passage in the 
New Testament which declares that “xo man putteth a 

e tailor 


iece of new cloth into an old garment.” 
faughod yp reed at the jest, and insisted upon quaffing a 
pint of Old Sicily with the wag, at his own expense. 


ng questioned’ 
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THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I don’t care three-and-sixpence now 
For any thing in life; 

My days of fun are over now, 
I’m married to a wife— 

I’m married to a wife, by boys, 
And that, by Jove’s no joke! 

I’ve eat the white of this world’ egg, 
And now I’ve got the yolk. 


I'm sick of sending marriage cake, 
Of eating marriage dinners, 

And all the fuss that people make 
With newly-wed beginners; | 

I care not now for white champaigne, 
{ never cared for red; 

Blue coats are all blue bores to me, 
And Limerick gloves or kid. 


And as tor posting - and down, 
It adds to all my ills; 

At every paltry country town 
I wish you saw the bills; 

Ty know me for a married man, 
Their smirking says they do, 

And charge me as the Scots Greys charged 
The French at Waterloo. 


I’ve grown too, quite an idle rogue, 
{ only eat and drink; 

Reading with me is not in vogue, 
I can’t be plagued to think; 

When break fast’s over, I begin 

_To wish ’twere dinner-time 

And these are all the changes now 

In my life’s pantomime. 


I wonder if this state be what 
Folks call the Lo | gemma 

If so, Lt my word I hope 
It will be over soon; 

For too much honey is to me 
Much worse than too much salt; 

I'd rather read from end to end, 
The works of Mr. Galt. 


Oh! when I was a bachelor 
{ was as brisk as any bee, 
a wg I lie oo ottomans. 
nd langu sip tea; 
Or read a little paragraph 
In any evening paper, 
Then think it time to go to sleep, 
And light my bedroom taper. 


O! when I was a bachelor 
I always bad some plan. 

To win myself a loving wife, 
And be a married man; 

And now that I am so at last, 

y plans are at an end, 

I scarcely know one thing to do, 

My time I cannot spend. 


O! when I was a bachelor, 
nd s fever flagg’d, 

I walk’ ‘a pair of wings 
Had to my feet been tagg’d; 

But | walk much more slowly now, 
As married people should, 

Were I to walk six miles an hour, 
My wife might think it rude. 


Yet, after all I must confess, 
This easy sort of way 
Of getting o’er life’s jolting road, 
Is what I can’t gainaey | 
I might have been a bachelor 
Until my dying day, 
Which would have been to err at least 
As far the other way. 


HUMOROUS POETRY. 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
MY TAILOR. 


Who made this moving piece of clay 
As bright, and beautiful, and gay, 
As though life were one holiday ? 

y tailor! 


Whose magic shears, and cloth, and tape, 

Give to my ugly neck a nape, 

And brought my bow-legs into shape ? 
My tailor! 


Who all deformity effaced, 
And beautified, and stuffed, and laced, 
And stamped Adonis on my waist ? 

y tailor! 


Who made the coat, the pantaloon, 

That in the gay and bright saloon, 

Won me a spouse and honey-moon ? 
> My tailor! 


Reverse the picture. Who was it 
That taught me wisdom was unfit 
A beau, a gentleman, and wit? 

My tailor! 


Whose magic shears, and cloth, and tape, 
Made me in bearing, form and shape, 
The very mockery ofan ape? _ 

My tailor ! 


Who bound me to a worthless wrfe, 

Whose vanity, and spleen, and etrite, 

Will be the night-mare of my life? 
My tailor ! 


Who passes me with threatening looks ? 

Who's got me deepest in his books ? 

Who'll nab me yet? Why, Mr. Snooks, 
My tailor! 


MAN. 
At ten a child, at twenty wild, 
At thirty tame, if ever ; 
At forty wise, at fifty rich, 
At sixty good, or never. 
Wh douist shont thaliees place 
atever doubt about the 
Of other features in our ot apa enter, 


None can deny the middle of the oe 
Belongeth to the nose—for that’s the scenter, 


NEWS. 
The word explains itself, without the Muse, 
And the letters speak, from whence comes news; 
From North, East, West, South, the solution’s made. 
Each quarter give accounts of war and trade. 


wir. 
As in smooth oil, the razor best is whet, 
So wit, is by politeness, sharpest set; 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least, when exquisitely keen. 
PRETTY BUSINESS FOR ZEPHYR. 
He stealsa kiss from my sweet Miss, 
Before she can forbid it ! 
She sighs to find it was the wind, 
And not her lover did it! 


Chimney sweepers always persecute witches and for- 
tune-tellers, because they like to have a brush at the black 
art. 


_ A very tall Gentleman asked 2 smart servant, “how fir 
is it from here to yonder?” “ About three lengths of 4 
Fool,” said he; “suppose you measure it!” 

Bonnets worn at a theatre, when they intercept the view 
of the stage, give much offence to those that are prevel- 
ted by them from samy, and whe often declare such bon- 
nets should be cap-size 


An hypochondriac will sometimes conjure up to his 


t 
imagination the most frightful forms. To indulge sucha 


: melancholy propensity, may be said, in one sense, to Ta 
The first dandy of the potntnt day was lately accosted | the spirits. — ‘a 
by a beggar with “ God bless your honor, pray give'me| A Nabob, in a severe fit of the gout, told his physician 
one cent.” “I never saw a cent—I have of the | he suffered the pains of the damned. The doctor coolly 
coin.” answered, “what, already.” 
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CORDELIA. 


And with thy semblance iw. 
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